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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St.,; Boston, 
Mass. 
Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 


New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, 
Dakota. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


North 


CANADA. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 


JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Office, Rooms 31 eg ae Hall Ba herve 
N. W. Cor. Niath & Walnut gat Kansas City, Mo. 





A DESIDERATUM TO MANY. 


BOUND VOLUME 


=" 
LITERARY DIGEST 


May, 1895—Nov. (incl.) 1895. 
With Full and Copious Indexes. 


794 pp. Substantially Bound in Cloth. 
PRICE, $4.00. CARRIAGE FREE, 
We have also a few copies each of the following 
volumes ; 


Vol. VIII., 690 pp., containing the weekly num- 
bers from November, 1893, to April, 1894, inclusive. 


Vol. IX., 780 pp., containing the weekly numbers 
from May’ to October, 1894, inclusive. 


Vol. X., 780 pp., ama cen f the weekly numbers 
from November, 1894, to April, 1895, inclusive. 


Each with full indexes ; cloth-bound, etc. 
Price, Per Vol., $4.00, Carriage Free, 


The bound volumes of THE LITERARY Di- 
GEST aptly supply the center-table, make 
most desirable gift-books, are a valuable ac- 
quisition to any library, and contain matter 
of interest and value for all classes of readers, 


Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
80 LarayetTe Piace, New Yorg. 





Now Is The Time to Subscribe ! 


THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of Missionary Intelligence and 
= Discussion of Missionary Problems, Covering 


Mission of Every Society of every Country 
of a alt l Parts of the World. Iliustraied. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 

ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors: J.T. Gracry, D.D., President of 
the “ International Missionar Union, * Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; D. L. Leonarp, D.D.; Rev. F. B. 
MEYER, "London, ks Managing Edi- 

ERSO 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages (the 
bound volume at end of each year contains nearly 
1,000 pages). $2.50 per year; $2.00 in clubs of ten 
or more. Specimen copy 25 cents. Now in its 
ninth year. Bound volume, $3.00. 


The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical 


estimate of the missionary periodicals of the day, | 


written by the editor of the Missionary News, says: 
“The [American] Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
Wor p is far away the best thing out. In every re- 
spect—literary style, breadth, news, get-up, right: 
but, of course, such a big thing as Britishers have 
not dreamed of in missions.** 


“The Missionary Review of the World,” 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE 
* « 
Literary Digest 
WITH THE SELF-BINDER 
Simplicity, Durability, Neatness 











PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 





Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





y, Australia, 
New Zealand, 


—AND THE— 


Islands of the 
Pacific 
= 


Oceanic Steamship Company. 
A WORLD OF WONDER. 


The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract 
and fascinate from a traveler's standpoint than 
an spot whatsoever. Hawaii is ind the ideal 

sland Paradise’’—a rpetual Spring—sun- 
Fe mon birds and flowers all the go The cele- 
brated ‘‘ Voleano of Kilauea,” is the largest known 
active Volcano in the world, its ever-living liquid 
lakes of fire are so easy of access that delicate 
ladies and children are frequently taken to their 
very brink. Visitors to the Pacific Coast should not 
omit a trip to the Sandwich Islands. The voyage 
on the blue Pacific is usually as pleasant and calm 
as on a mill-pond. 

Send 5 cents for pamphlet “Kilauea Views,”’ to Oceanic 
Steamship Company, 114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


THE LIVING TOPICS 


Magazine and Cyclopedia. 
Unique publications, of rare in- 
terest and value to all intelligent 
readers. Sample copy sent free. 
Address, 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, New York. 


SI PRINTING OUTFIT {(c. 


sem Setsany namein one minute; prints 600 cards an 

Mi hour. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
{| soa Rweescrs ay yo Type, Holder, Pads 
aad Linen Marker; worth 2. 00. 











£1000 . Same 
oor outfit for ting 





twolines 25c. post-paid, Ingersoll & 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥, City 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 





branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music granted. Send for particulars. 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Pres’t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 





N. Y. CONSERVATORY, 
112 East 18th St. Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving Pl. 
Established 1863. Chartered 1865. 
The Famous Music School for Beginners, for Ad- 
vanced Pupils. Open day and evening. Formerly 
on 14th Street. 





HELPFUL TO EVERY BIBLE STUDENT 








German and French learned 

= a re pastime by Kev. 

Bull’s popular game. 

Indorsed by ata educators Games, 75c. each. 
G. W. BULL, Opelika, Ala. 





European Tours. 
* 14th Fear Personally conducted by Dr. and Mrs. 
oer By party now forming. Unequaled 


ments. 
“Terme reasonable. Address 


H. 8. PAINE, M.D., D., Glens Falls, N. Y. 





DEAR HEAD NOISES CURED 
hae Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. 


Successful when all rem edies fail. Sold only 
proofs free. 


F. Hiscox, eo Bway, § Y. Write for book of 











HE following SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT to the readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST will be read with 








interest. It is made by the publishers of one of the most pronounced successes in the magazine world of to-day 











McClure’s Magazine for 1896 


THE NEW LIFE OF LINCOLN 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


N preparing this biography every possible source of original material has been investi- 
gated; reminiscences have been obtained of living people who were Lincoln’s friends 
in his youth, as well as those who were close to him in his later political and public 
life. 

EARLY LIFE IN KENTUCKY AND INDIANA 


We have obtained interesting facts from the only living playmate of Lincoln’s 
boyhood, Austin Gollaher, of Hodgensville, Ky., now over ninety years of age. 
Special researches into the history of the Lincoln family of Kentucky, and the auto- 
graph certificate of the marriage of Lincoln’s father and mother, not 
before published, have been placed at our disposal by the Rev. 
Henry Whitney Cleveland, of Louisville. In Indiana we have inter- 
viewed every living person who knew the Lincoln family during 
their fourteen years’ residence in that State, and men and women 
whose fathers and mothers have transmitted to them interesting 
recollections and anecdotes. The account of Lincoln’s early life 
contains stories of his physical strength, of his skill as a farm 
laborer and carpenter, of his intellectual aspirations and first literary 
attempts, of his story-telling faculty and his love for joking, and, 
above all, of his honesty and those human qualities of sympathy 
and helpfulness which were such strong factors in his later life and 
endeared him to every one with whom he came in contact from ‘ 
his youth upwards. 

In Illinois we have unearthed much that is absolutely fresh and 
important. 








LINCOLN AS A STOREKEEPER, SURVEYOR,, 
FLATBOATMAN, AND CAPTAIN IN | 
THE BLACK HAWK WAR 


has never before been so thoroughly presented. Documents, un- 

published letters, early county histories, the local records, have been ransacked for facts and for cor- 
roborative evidence. Original material has been secured from Mr. Roll, who helped Lincoln build the 
flatboat, from men who worked with him in the store at New Salem, and from old residents of Sanga- 
mon County who remember his first services as a surveyor and first adventures in political life. We 
have obtained the assistance of men who were with 


LINCOLN ON THE CIRCUIT 


including H. C. Whitney, who traveled with him, and who made the only satisfactory report of the 
famous ‘‘lost”’ speech, delivered at Bloomington at the time of the inauguration of the Republican 
party. This speech has never before appeared in print. 

One of the most prominent members of the Illinois bar, a man who was beside Mr. Lincoln from 
the ‘‘ Hard Cider” campaign of 1840 to the end of his career as a lawyer, has written us a masterly 
analysis of ‘‘ Lincoln on the Stump and at the Bar.” We have, too, reminiscences of his legal career 
from Mr. Ralph Emerson, of Rockford, Illinois; Judge Grosscup, Judge Blodgett and Judge Ewing, of 
Chicago, and others. 
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LINCOLN’S GREATER CAREER. 


Col. Clarke E. Carr, who was with Lincoln during the Douglas debates, has written his vivid 
recollections of that great political battle. Among the contributors are the Hon. Joseph Medill, editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, who was Lincoln’s confidant before the nomination of 1860 and in the nomi- 
nating convention; Hon. John G. Nicolay, Lincoln’s private secretary and joint author with Col. Hay of 
the great life of Lincoln, who writes about Lincoln as 4 politician; Dr. Lyman Beecher Todd, a cousin 
of Mrs. Lincoln, one of the few survivors of that group who stood about Lincoln’s deathbed; the Hon. 
L. E. Chittenden, Register of the Treasury during the war, whose reminiscences are important and 
suggestive. 

It is impossible here to mention all of the acquaintances and friends of Lincoln who have been 
consulted in the preparation of this Life, and who have furnished materiai for it. It has been our pur- 
pose to make a worthy biography of Lincoln the man, that would explain his greatness by presenting 
fully and vividly the early formative period of his life and showing how, with great singleness of purpose, 
in the midst of the hardships and limitations of a pioneer life, with few advantages of education, he 
strove to acquire learning, to improve those faculties in which he saw that he was superior to his 
fellows, and excel in whatever work or employment or profession he set his hand to. 

For more than a year we have been collecting illustrative material for this biography; we have 


secured over 
FORTY DIFFERENT PORTRAITS OF LINCOLN 


and we are constantly adding new and valuable pictures to this collection. The collection includes, 
we believe, all of the early daguerreotypes and ambrotypes taken of Lincoln from 1845 to his 
nomination for the Presidency. We had the rare fortune to get from the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln 
the earliest portrait of Abraham Lincoln, made between 1845 and 
1848. This interesting picture appeared in the November num- 
ber. Besides the photographs, we shall reproduce the best 
paintings and statues of Lincoln. In order that this Life should 
be most completely illustrated we have special photographs 
taken in Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois of the 


SCENES OF LINCOLN’S BOYHOOD, YOUTH 
AND EARLY MANHOOD 


We have obtained portraits of many of his associates in early 
life whose pictures have not before been engraved or printed, as 
well as portraits of his great contemporaries in political and pub- 
lic life. 

Several friends of the magazine have, with rare generosity, 
put at our disposal their Lincolniana. The splendid Oldroyd 
collection, now in Washington in the house where Lincoln died, 
a collection especially rich in relics, woodcuts, lithographs, and 
campaign emblems, we shall draw freely from. Mr. William 
Lambert, of Philadelphia, whose library of books, pamphlets, and 
| other interesting matter relating to Lincoln, is the completest yet 
MRS. LINCOLN ; WASHINGTON, 1862. made, has given us free access to his treasures. Mr. J. C. Brown, 
of Philadelphia, allows us to draw from his great Civil War col- 
lection. The Libby Prison Museum of Chicago—the property of Mr. C. F. Gunther, of Chicago—has 
been opened to us. Mr. T. H. Bartlett, of Boston, who has made the only scientific collection of por- 
traits, for the purpose of a serious study of Mr. Lincoln from a physiognomical point of view, has 
allowed us to select freely from his collection. From the Civil War collection of Mr. Robert Coster we 
have obtained several rare portraits of Mrs. Lincoln, and to Mr. H. W. Fay we are indebted for inter- 
esting pictures. We have also secured a complete collection of the rare Currier & Ives caricatures, 
made during the first Lincoln campaign and the early years of the war. There will be over 300 illus- 
trations, which in themselves will form a pictorial history of Lincoln’s life. 
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STEVENSON’S LAST ROMANCE, “ST. IVES” 


SPOR two years before his death Stevenson was at 
i} work upon this novel. Other literary labors 
occupied him at times, but this romance held 
his enthusiastic interest during those last two 
years. In letters written by Stevenson to Pro- 
fessor Sidney Colvin, this story is frequently 
referred to. The first reference to ‘‘ St. Ives” 
appears under date of January 24, 1893: 

‘*] must tell you that in my sickness I hada 
huge alleviation and began a new story, This I am writing by 
dictation, and really think it is an art | can manage to acquire. 
The story is to be called ‘St. Ives.’’” From this time on Mr. 
Stevenson was, as we see from his letters, absorbed in the work 
of writing ‘‘St. Ives.” 

‘St. Ives” is purely a romance of adventure. It is the story 
of a French prisoner captured in the Peninsular wars, who is shut 
up in Edinburgh Castle; there he falls in love with a Scotch girl 
who visits the prisoners. There is early in the story a duel, under extraordinary circumstances, 
between St. Ives and a fellow-prisoner; after various episodes a dangerous plan of escape is decided 
upon, and the daring St. Ives finally becomes a free man. The perils that he undergoes while in hiding 
about Edinburgh, his adventures on the Great North Road with strangers and robbers, his escape across 
the border, his return to Edinburgh, and many other incidents of this splendidly conceived story are 
told in the spirited, vivacious, and wonderful style of which Stevenson was a master. 





R. L. STEVENSON. 


ANTHONY HOPE'S NEW NOVEL, “PHROSO” 


(His only long story written since *‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ’’) 


Though several books by Anthony Hope have been issued in this country since the publication 
of ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” about two years ago, Mr. Hope has actually produced no long novel 
except ‘‘ Phroso.” 

‘*Phroso”’ is more fresh and engaging in natural surprises of 
dramatic incident, more thrilling in unusual situations and brave deeds 
and cunning villainies, than even ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” It is a 
story of the present day, and the hero is a fine young English noble- 
man named Wheatley. He buys an outlying island in the Grecian 
Archipelago, an island that has only a few hundred inhabitants, a great 
rock rising a thousand feet from the sea. At the very beginning the 
reader’s interest is aroused by the imagined dangers that lie in wait 
for the hero. Nothing could be more splendidly absorbing than the 
incidents that follow: the landing of Wheatley and his friends on the 
island, their imprisonment at the inn, their escape to the house at the 
top of the rock, the siege of the house, the sally and the capture of 
the Princess Phroso, the finding of the secret door, the passage through 
the rocky headland to the seashore, the fight in the cave; and so one 
might go on enumerating incident after incident until with a burst of 


ite daring and diplomacy the whole situation is cleared up and a happy 
conclusion reached. 
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ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
“CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE” 


HESE autobiographical papers will be the most notable series of reminiscences of the 
year. In these articles, Miss Phelps reproduces in the most charming manner the 
simple, cultured life of Andover before the war. She gives as clearly and picturesquely 
as she might in a novel the persons and the surroundings of her youthful life. She 
tells how she first began to write, as a retiring girl whose work was even kept out of 
sight of her parents, and how, after some years of literary struggle, she produced that 
splendid book, ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” driven to it by the force of her broad, womanly 
sympathy for those who had been bereaved in the Civil War. 





THE WRITING OF “THE GATES AJAR” 


Miss Phelps devotes two chapters to ‘‘ The Gates Ajar”: its production, publication, its effect, and 
the correspondence and the acquaintanceship which it brought her. 

The articles will touch also upon her later books, her personal in- 
terests and spiritual and intellectual sympathies, and upon the pic- 
turesque and dramatic life of the fisher-folk of Gloucester, where Miss 
Phelps has for many years spent her summers. Out of her knowledge 
of this life have grown several of her most powerful books, including 
‘* A Singular Life,”” which has just been issued in volume form. With- 
out dealing in any intimate manner with the events of her own life, with se 
a reserve manifest everywhere, these papers nevertheless have their 4a 
crowning value in the unconscious portrayal of the personality and 
character of the writer. 





REMINISCENCES OF GREAT AUTHORS 


Miss Phelps has had many friends among literary people; and 
several chapters contain delightful reminiscences of James T. Fields, 
Emerson, Dr. Holmes, Celia Thaxter, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and other 
members of that gifted group of novelists, poets, and essayists who lived 
in and near Boston twenty-five years ago. 
The papers by Miss Phelps will be well illustrated with scenes of her 
early life in Andover, and with portraits of her parents and of herself 
never before, printed. There will also be portraits of the distinguished 
people whom she has known, pictures of her home in Gloucester and its 
surroundings, and other illustrations. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


STORIES BY ANTHONY HOPE 


The series of stories dealing with the adventures of Osra the Princess 
of Zenda will be continued through several numbers of the magazine, and 
there will be other short stories by Anthony Hope. 





BRET HARTE 


BRET HARTE 


now lives in London, but he has an inexhaustible source of material for stories of American Western 
life from his own recollections, and he will draw upon this material for stories to be published during 
the year in McCLure’s MaGazINe. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


Mr. Kipling, having finished the Jungle Stories, seems now to be 
4. ~—s writing stories of ships and stories of the Arctic regions. Several tales by 
ae = Mr. Kipling will appear during the year. 


IAN MACLAREN 


‘*Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ Maclaren’s first book, has had a 
larger sale in England and America than any book of stories published in 
% the past ten years. Over-100,000 copies have been sold. Maclaren takes 
his place beside Barrie as one of the great story writers of Scottish life. 
Several of his short stories will be printed in McCLure’s. 


ROBERT BARR 


RUDYARD KIPLING Mr. Barr first won popularity through his ‘‘ Luke Sharp” sketches, 

which appeared originally in The Detroit Free Press and were widely 

copied in other newspapers. It is only of late years that he has been 

writing over his own name. Conan Doyle ranks Mr. Barr among the 

six best short story writers of the world. He has just completed a 

number of stories, the last he will write for many months, as his time 
will be devoted to a long novel. 






SIX SHORT STORIES 
BY OCTAVE THANET 


Octave Thanet writes of Western and Southwestern life from full 
personal knowledge, for her home is in lowa and she usually spends 
her winters in Arkansas, where she has a plantation. She will con- 
tribute a series ef six stories during the year. 


Short stories will also be furnished by S. R. Crockett, Gilbert 
Parker, Stanlev F. Weyman, and others. 





*“*IAN MACLAREN ” 


HUMAN DOCUMENTS 


Under this title are published series of portraits of distinguished people taken at different 
periods of their lives, showing in the most interesting manner the develop- 
ment of character and ability as portrayed in the face. 


PORTRAITS OF MARK TWAIN 


including an early portrait made in Hannibal, Mo., where Mark Twain 
spent his boyhood, photographs taken in San Francisco, with other 
and later portraits. 


PORTRAITS OF LONGFELLOW 


The daughter of the poet, Miss Alice Longfellow, has kindly loaned 
us a number of photographs and early pictures for this series. 





mane Sores oe att Collections of portraits, from youth up, of other famous people will be 


Taken at Constantinople, while on the ° 
tour described in ** Innocents Abroad” published. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN 
AND RECENT POLITICAL HISTORY 


By MURAT HALSTEAD 


OR forty years Mr. Halstead has been a prominent figure in American journalism. He is 
one of those important editors who are on terms of intimacy with great public men,— 
who are themselves great public men. He has taken part in great political incidents. 
In papers contributed to McC.iure’s MacazineE he will 
draw upon his fund of personal reminiscences, and will 
also use many unpublished letters that throw light upon 
political history of the past ten years. The first article 
is entitled 


THE DEFEAT OF BLAINE FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY 
It gives an entirely new view of Blaine’s candidacy in 1884; it reproduces 
conversations with Mr. Blaine, and there is included in it an unpublished 


letter of Blaine written after the election was decided, that is of almost 
sensational interest. The second article is entitled 


THE TRAGEDY OF GARFIELD’S 


WW) yw 
a 


\) 





and from an inside standpoint it describes the nomination of Garfield, MURAT HALSTEAD 
‘ : P 3 , (Photo by Davis & Sanford) 
showing the workings of the wires at the convention. It touches upon 


the Conkling episode and other vexed questions of the time, concluding with a description of the 
assassination and death of Garfield. This article has peculiar value in view of the interest excited by 
the Hon. John Sherman’s book of memoirs. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES OF 
DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE 


In the field of personal articles McCLure’s MAGAZINE has made a 
distinct success, and in almost every number the reader will find some 
interesting and notable character of our time authoritatively depicted and 
with plentiful illustrations. 


HALL CAINE 


In the present number there is an article by R. H. Sherard, in which 
Mr. Caine tells something about his life, his methods of work, his early 
literary struggles, and his aims in writing fiction. 


MAX NORDAU 


Sania th, gabeuin the famous author of . Degeneration “3 an interview which is largely 
autobiographical, describing his studies, his early work, his scientific 
purpose and experiences, his views, plainly and directly in conversation with the writer of the article. 





Articles will also appear concerning Anthony Hope, Alma-Tadema, and others. 
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A CENTURY OF PAINTING 


By WILL H. LOW 


most of the important public and private galleries. 


self to selecting the most important and interesting of 
the great modern paintings of Great Britain and the 
Continent, for reproduction in McC.ure’s MAGAZINE. 
|} He has secured photographs of the chosen pictures, 

photographs taken directly from the paintings them- 
selves under the most favorable circumstances. They will be carefully 
engraved and printed in the magazine, and in these pictures the reader 
will have the most direct, most accurate reproductions of the great 
paintings that can possibly be secured. Every European country will 
be represented in this series of pictures, and the best American paintings 








of every decade will be reproduced. Mr. Low will furnish a series of , 


articles in which he will tell about the painters, the art movements of 
the century, the origin of great pictures, with anecdotes of their history, 
—in short, this series of papers with the illustrations will furnish a 
splendid text-book of the his- 
tory of painting in the nine- 
teenth century, presented in 





IR. LOW began his art education abroad in 1873, and remained in Europe five years. 
He has been abroad many times since, and he has studied foreign art thoroughly in 
Equipped with this fund of 
knowledge, Mr. Low went to Europe last June, and for some months devoted him- 
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its most popular and most attractive form. 





THE NEWEST KNOWLEDGE 
It has been the editoral policy of MCCLuRE’s, as presented 
in its original prospectus, to follow closely the:advance of 
knowledge, and to give its readers in popular form the latest 
results of the work of specialists, keeping them in touch 
with research, experiment, invention and discovery in every 


field of human activity. 





great observatories of Europe. 


THE LATEST WORD ON 
ASTRONOMY 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


A series of articles the result of Mr. Serviss’s visit to the 
In this series he will tell in 


“on concen cassie,” By amuses Copng-cfeg) simple, popular form what astronomers are doing, what 


they are learning and discovering. 


In a private letter re- 


cently received from him, he describes his attempt to reach the observatory of Mt. Blanc and the snow 


storm that assailed him and his guides just before they reached the summit. 


THE PRINTING OF A GREAT BIBLE 


From the great establishment in which the Oxford Bible is printed, we have obtained material for 
an article of unique interest. It tells of the extraordinary care and zeal with which every detail of the 
production of a great Bible is looked after; the making of the paper, which is manufactured for the 
purpose, the casting of the type, proof-reading and printing,—all of the interesting processes of the 


latest development of the art of printing. 





$1.00 a year. Free, with each subscription, McClure’s Life of Napoleon. 





McCLURE’S COMPLETE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


With the great Hubbard Collection of Napoleon Engravings 
and additional Pictures from European Collections »* #% & 


HIS new and splendid illustrated biography, 
by Ida M. Tarbell, has well been called 
‘the best short Life of Napoleon.” In 
writing this ‘‘ Life’’ Miss Tarbell has had 
access to the masses of new material 
revealed by the latest investigations of 
enthusiastic and devoted Napoleonic 
students. 

This biography not only recites the 
facts of Napoleon’s life, but gives a masterly description 
of his personal traits, his habits of life, his physical and 
mental characteristics, with numerous illustrative anec- 
dotes, extracts from his letters and speeches, and incidents 
from the memoirs of those who were near to him. 

The illustrations are of surpassing interest, and consti- 
tute by far the most important collection ever printed in 
avolume. They include: 

1. The unique and very complete collection of Napo- 
leon engravings of the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, who 
spent fourteen years in making the collection, one of the 
greatest in the world. 








NAPOLEON AS A LIEUTENANT OF ARTILLERY 
From a water-color first reproduced in the McClure’s Life 


2. Reproductions of great paintings in the Louvre, the Museum of Versailles, and other public 


galleries. 


3. Many new pictures, never before published, from the private collections of Mgr. Duc d’Aumale; 
H. 1. H. Prince Victor Napoleon; Prince Roland; Baron Larrey, the son of the chief surgeon of the 
armies of Napoleon; the Duke of Bassano, son of the 





JOSEPHINE BEFORE HER MARRIAGE TO NAPOLEON 


minister and confidant of the Emperor; M. Edmond 
Taigny, the friend and historian of Isabey; M. Albert 
Christophle, Governor-General of the Crédit Foncier of 
France; M. Paul le Roux, who has, perhaps, the richest 
of the Napoleonic collections; M. le Marquis de Girardin, 
son-in-law of the Duc de Gaéte, the faithful Minister of 
Finance of Napoleon I. 

We have thus the most complete pictorial biography 
of Napoleon ever published, containing all the authentic 
portraits by the great painters of his time, representing 
Napoleon at every period of his life, from his school-days 
at Brienne till his death at St. Helena; the best pictures 
of his great battles, from the Siege of Toulon, where, as 
a lieutenant, he won his first success, to the final defeat 
at Waterloo in 1815. 

It is printed on the best coated paper—being the 
paper used for illustrated pages by the leading magazines. 
It will contain upwards of 250 pictures, and about 100 


Froma miniature by Rocher first published in the McClure’s Life Paes more than the largest magazine hitherto published. 





Price of McClure’s Life of Napoleon, 50 cents. Free to all sending $5.00 for a Year’s Sub- 
scription to McClure’s Magazine 


S. S. McClure, Limited, 100 Lafayette Place, New York 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPTS.— The vellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SUCCESS OF THE GOVERN MENT’S *‘ POPULAR 
LOAN.” 


*UBSCRIPTIONS for the new issue of $100,000,000 in 4-per- 
cent. Government bonds aggregated nearly six times the 
amount of the loan. Over 4,600separate bids were opened at the 
Treasury Department February 5. The prices offered ranged 
from about 105 to 120, two thirds of the issue being subscribed for 
at about 111, or on a basis of 3,% per cent. interest. A syndicate 
compossed of J. P. Morgan & Company, National City Bank, 
Harvey Fisk & Son of New York, and the Deutsche National 
Bank of Berlin, made a bid for the whole amount at 110.68, and 
are awarded about one third of the bonds at that figure, which is 
ona basis of 3% percent. 
February of last year, under private contract, paid only a fraction 
over 104 (334 per cent. basis) for an issue of the same kind of 
bonds issued for the same purposes, and the two issues of 1894 
were disposed of, one on a basis of 3 per cent. and the other on a 
basis of a fraction less than 3 per cent. Bids for the new loan 
were received from banks, financial institutions, and individuals 
in every section of the country, very fewof them underrio. The 
overwhelming success of the loan in the absence of a private con- 
The President 
and Secretary Carlisle have expressed their gratification through 


tract is the chief feature dwelt upon in the press. 


the press at the surprising response from the people. ‘The Presi- 
dent takes occasion, however, to justify the contract sale of last 
February on the ground of the imperative necessity of quick action 
in a crisis. Secretary Carlisle believes the success of the loan 
will restore confidence and overcome any mischief from free- 


silver agitation. 


The Victory of Publicity Over Secrecy.—“ 7he IVor/d may 
be pardoned the satisfaction which it feels over the complete vin- 
dication of its course in this matter. It denounced the secret sale 
of the $62,000,000 to a syndicate a year ago at 104% as a wanton 
and wicked sacrifice of the public credit. It challenged the obvi- 
ous purpose of the Administration to make the sale of not $100,- 


A syndicate headed by Mr. Morgan, in 


New York, Fesruary 15, 1896. 
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000,000 merely, but $200,000,000, upon ‘about the same terms’ 
now. It demanded a public sale, and predicted and pointed the 
way to success in a manner that aroused the country, caught the 
attention of the Senate, and broke up the Administration’s bar 
gain with the syndicate. 

“The organizer of the syndicate yesterday bid over $6,000,000 
more for $100, 000,000 of bonds than he had negotiated to get them 
for in December! ‘This measures but a part of the saving to the 
people, as many of the bids were higher than Mr. Morgan’s. Yet 
this immediate saving, great as it is, is vastly less than the moral 
gain in the victory of publicity over secrecy and the triumph of 
patriotism over selfishness. ”— The World (Dem.), New York. 


A Scheme of Plunder.—‘‘ The bond sale increases to $262,000, - 
ooo the new debt imposed upon the American people by Grover 
Cleveland, within a period of not quite three years. Not one 
dollar of new indebtedness was necessary. Had he let the 
McKinley tariff alone, and had his Secretary pursued with note 
redemption (as the law permits him to do) the policy safely fol- 
lowed by the Bank of France, there would have been no additions 
to the nation’sobligations. Nearly three hundred million dollars’ 
worth of the property of American wealth-producers (without 
counting interest) has been confiscated by Mr. Cleveland in his 
effort to uphold British free trade and British gold monometalism, 
Every bond is an order for the property of some individual] tax- 
payer. Every dollar of the scandalous profit paid to the syndi- 
cate last year is filched from the wallet of some American who 
sweated to earn it. 

“Such a scheme of plunder has not been conceived in ancient 
or modern times. ‘The wild rapaciousness of the Huns and the 
Goths was but as the frolicsome gamboling of a little child com- 
pared with the tremendous freebooting and grand larceny organ- 
ized and conducted by the leader of the Democratic Party.”— 
The Manufacturer, Philadelphia. 


A Vote for a Gold Basis.—‘“The people have practically 
voted for a gold basis, and, as evidence of their earnestness, re- 
sponded to the request of the regularly constituted authorities 
with such alacrity as to confound all hair-splitting silver sophists. 
There is no room for a silver party in this country after such a 
demonstration. Congressmen who have made haste to declare 
or apologize for free silver must take a new political reckoning, 
if they don’t desire to be left one side by this great and emphatic 
testimony of the strength and soundness of the average Ameri- 
can opinion on the subject of a gold foundation for our currency. 
Gur people will not permit silver monometalism under any polit- 
iwal or other pretence.”— Zhe Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


Enormous Strength of National Credit.—‘‘ The demonstration 
of the enormous strength of the nation’s credit is all the more 





UNCLE Sam :—“ Well, I’m not so poor, after all.” 
—LEvening Telegram, New York. 
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impressive, and will have all the more influence throughout the 
world, because of the recent excitement regarding foreign ques- 
tions which are not yet settled. If any foreign power has been 
tempted to believe, by the conduct of the President in consenting 
to demands of international bankers, that the Republic could not 
command resources from its own people, or that the scare about 
silver which the President has been fostering for more than a 
year had broken public confidence, the answer of the people yes- 
terday will show them that in any good cause the nation is ready 
to place at the disposal of the Government money enough for any 
emergency.”— The Tribune (Rep.). New York. 


People Who Will Vote as They Pay.—‘“ Politicians of each 
party have been making their petty calculations as to how far it 
would be safe or profitable to go in their concessions to the 
schemers or fanatics who are still clamoring for free silver. Let 
them take warning by the figures of the bids opened in the Treas- 
ury Department yesterday. During the Civil War the Union 
leaders rested with proud confidence on the belief that their sol- 
diers represented the people who would ‘vote as they fought.’ 
The leaders in the cause of the national honor may have the same 
confidence that the bankers and business men who yesterday 
offered hundreds of millions of gold to the Treasury also repre- 
sent the people who will vote as they pay.”"— 7he 7zmes (Dem.), 
New York. 


Improves the Business Situation.—‘‘ The result is gratifying 
in many ways, but chiefly in the confidence it shows, on the part 
of banks, bankers, and the people, not only in the disposition but 
also in the ability of the Government to maintain the present 
standard of value. . . . The success of the Government thus far 
in maintaining gold payments, the obvious weakening of the 
free-silver agitation in Congress and out of it, and the very ma- 
terial improvement in the business situation during the past 
twelve months explain why the Government is able to borrow 
now on better terms than a year ago.”—7Zzhe Journal of Com- 
merce (lnd.), New York. 


Shallow Preaching about Injurious Demands for Free Silver. 
—‘* The Senate the other day passed a free-coinage bill and killed 
a bond bill. It has now in hand the execution of a tariff bill and 
the substitution therefor of another free-coinage measure. It has 
notified the world that it stands for free coinage, and the whole of 
the West and South has freely given support to the position. 
There is less doubt than ever that a very large proportion of the 
people of the United States will insist upon free coinage. 

“Yet what do we find? Yesterday bids for $100,000,000 of coin 
bonds, not gold bonds, but bonds payable in either gold or silver, 
were opened. The subscriptions amounted to five and a half 
times the issue, and the bonds will be sold for prices ranging from 
111 to115. Mr. Morgan, one of the most eminent calamity how]- 
ers, who wanted to make a deal for this issue at the same price 
as he paid for the last one, comes to the front with a bid for the 
entire lot at 110.6877, or $6,000,000 more than he would have the 
country believe the bonds worth a couple of weeks ago. 

“The financial pack that has been crying down the credit of the 
country should learn something from this bond issue. Since the 
owners of hundreds of millions are willing to pay their money 
for Government securities, let us have no more of the shallow 
preaching about the demand for free co‘nage injuring the credit 
of the country."— 7he News (Pop.), Denver, Col. 


The Lawful Standard of Redemption to be Maintained. 
—‘‘Calamity howlers are refuted, if not silenced, by the super- 
abundant means offered by the country to the Government. Yes- 
terday’s bond sale shows that there is gold in the United States. 
It shows what is better—that there are plenty of resources and 
plenty of credit to get gold for any distinctly felt need. .. . 

“Since, also, the lack of confidence was due largely to doubt of 
the Government’s redemption of legal-tender liabilities, the faith 
now shown by owners and managers of home capital will establish 
the belief that, whatever the standard of redemption is stated by 
law to be, that standard will be maintained.”"— 7he Repudblic 
(Dem.), St. Louzs. 


Not an Unqualified Success.—‘ With people eager to lend the 
Government more than five and a half times the amount it asks 
for, it ought to be possible to borrow very cheaply. But the 
Government is not going to hire money at a cheap price. The 
rate to be paid for the loan is, comparatively speaking, a high 
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one. It will be, apparently, almost 3% per cent. But British 
consols now yield the purchaser only a trifle more than 2% per 
cent. The United States ought to be able to borrow on at least 
as favorable terms as Great Britain. Indeed, considering the 
remarkable readiness of people to buy our Government securi- 
ties, we ought to be able to borrow at not more than 2 per cent. 
Even at 2% per cent. these new bonds would have brought 130.87, 
and no doubt they would have all been subscribed for at some- 
where near that figure had Congress only authorized the use of 
the word ‘gold’ in them instead of ‘coin.’ 

“Our Government will never put out a bond issue that can be 
spoken of as a ‘success’ without qualification until it can borrow 
money at less than 3 per cent. in any quantity desired. But it 
will never be able to do that until there is a change of rulers at 
Washington.”— 7he Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


Gold Value, Not Gold Metal, the Essential Thing.—‘ This 
bond issue, however, ought to show the people the kind of cur- 
rency reform which is needed. The $550,000,000 which has been 
offered for bonds may not represent gold actually in the posses- 
sion of the bidders, but it represents property based on gold 
values and every bit as good as gold, provided the law furnished 
some meansof convertingit. At present it can be converted only 
through the relatively small amount of the metal gold existing in 
this country, if greenback conversion is barred. That gold must 
all be paid into the Treasury and drawn out again and paid in 
again perhaps two or three times in order that the Government 
may receive a gold representative of property values now offered 
it. Does not the system seem ridiculous? If the laws permitted, 
this $550,000,000 of property could just as well be converted into 
gold values of other tangible substances besides the metal gold, 
and the same result would be obtained. The great truth to be 
enforced is that a gold basis does not require the actual use of the 
gold metal in all cases of conversion, but simply gold values, 
which may be given as well in the silver metal or any other 
tangible substance. By relying on the small, uncertain amount 
of the gold metal in existence, the gold basis of our monetary 
system can be maintained only at great expense. By adopting 
the simple business-like principle that gold value, not the gold 
metal, is the essential thing, the system will maintain itself.”— 
The Express (Rep.), Buffalo. 


“Advocates of the popular loan scheme will, of course, claim 
this as a great triumph, and will insist that the ‘ Rothschilds’ have 
been prevented by it from practising extortion upon the Govern- 
ment. It remains true, however, that the Government received 
the cordial support and encouragement of the great capitalists of 
this country, and that it is doubtful whether without their patri- 
otic efforts to sustain the Government by creating a demand for 
the bonds the loan could have been effected.”—7he News and 
Courier (Dem.), Charleston, S. C. 


“The United States has never failed to pay its obligations in 
full, and it never will fail todo so. It will not pay back inferior 
money for good, and*the magnificent success of the sale will im- 
press this truth upon Europe and eventually upon those of our 
citizens who are wallowing in cheap-money heresies.”— 7c 
Courzer-Journal (Dem.), Louzsville, Ky. 


“During the former Administration of President Cleveland the 
United States was glad to buy 4-per-cent. bonds at a premium ot 
from 25 to 27 per cent. Now we are flattering ourselves because 
we are able to sell them for about 11-per-cent. premium. There 
does not seem to be any occasion for congratulation just yet !”— 
The Standard, Boston, 


“No doubt this selling of bonds to maintain the gold reserve 
is great financiering, but it recalls the fact that when Pantagruel 
visited Queen Whims’s court he there saw men who milked the 
goats, ‘and saved their milk in a sieve; and much they got by 
it.’"— The Herald (Dem.), Salt Lake Utah. 


“But even if the Government has not received what it might, it 
has at least demonstrated that it is under no necessity to get on its 
knees to money-brokers and take whatever terms they propose. 
It can well afford to lose a few millions to show that fact.”— 7% 
Post (Rep.), Hartford, Conn. 


“We are very glad that these bids were not a test of patriotism, 
that they were made in the course of business simply, for other- 
wise the testimony which they bear to the credit of the country 
would not be so valuable.”— 7he Times (Rep.), Pittsburg. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATION AT 
HOME. 


HE treatment of the so-called Indian question in the United 
States at the present time is a somewhat curious comment 
on the disposition in the American press to criticize the outnum- 
bering process by which foreign residents in the Transvaal, South 
Africa, expect to supplant the less progressive Boers, and also on 
the fault-finding with the alleged dictum that territory claimed 
by Venezuela in South America is British territory if Englishmen 
have settled there for anindefinite length of time. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger states “the awkward question of an international 
nature” that has arisen among us as follows: 


“That independent State within the United States, the Chero- 
kee Nation, has decided that it has too many imported citizens 
and wishes to expel the surplus. The intruders, however, refuse 
to go, and claim a right to remain. ‘The Secretary of the Interior 
finds himself unable to deal with so complicated a question, and 
has asked Congress to provide some method by which the deci- 
sion of the Cherokee Nation may be reviewed. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the best plan would be to ascertain what the treaty rights 
and obligations of the Indian community are, and enforce them 
strictly. In that way, probably, the most trouble would be 
avoided.” 


The Chicago /uz/er Ocean calls attention to a bill pending in 
both Houses of Congress for the creation of the “Territory of In- 
dianola,” out of the “Indian Territory,” and to the fact that sev- 
eral Indian chiefs are protesting at Washington against interfer- 
ence by the United States. We quote the /zfer Ocean further: 


“Studying the history of the treaties entered into with these 
‘nations,’ one might jump to the conclusion that our Government 
has but one thing to do—honestly to stand by the letter of its 
treaty pledges; but looking at the facts in the case as they now 
exist it is seen to be a simple impossibility to fulfil those pledges. 

“The Indian Territory comprises 21,000 square miles. In all 
the Five Nations there are about 50,000 Indians and 300,000 white 
people. Among the white people are 30,000 children of school 
age, and not a public school in the Territory is open to them. 

“The recent report of the Dawes committee [to the Secretary of 
the Interior], made after most careful investigations on the ground, 
makes it plain beyond all cavil that the present situation is so 
anomalous and absurd as to be intolerable. At this date, so 
changed have become the circumstances, to fulfil the original and 
real intent of the treaties it is necessary to disregard certain of 
the literal terms of those agreements. . . . 

“They have churches and schools, anda kind of judiciary. But 
the government and the ownership of land are still tribal, and 
there is going on there an extensive experiment of bald socialism. 
The effect is just what might be expected. The Indian Territory 
has become a paradise for a few greedy, crafty tribal bosses, who 
manipulate everything, and who mangge most things with a 
single view to their own selfish advantage. The vast majority of 
the full-blood Indians are left in poverty, ignorance, and shiftless- 
ness. Altho 300,000 white people have been allowed to come in, 
no white man is allowed to own a foot of land. Lands are rented 
to white men, and the rentals go chiefly into the pockets of the 
chiefs and other bosses, and so the Dawes committee testifies to 
the unspeakable demoralization of the common run of Indians, 
who get from the per capita distribution of money just enough 
to degrade their manhood and foster their vices. 

“The reasons for the original treaties having ceased to exist, it 
would seem to be plain that in justice to the Indians themselves, 
as also to the six times their number of white people whom they 
have allowed to come among them, on common grounds of 
humanity and a pure republican form of government, there ought 
to be effected a thorough reorganization of the whole political 
system in consonance with the fundamental laws and institutions 
of the rest of the country. And the sooner this is done the better 
it will be for all parties concerned.” 


A few journals have noted with disfavor the probability of leg- 
islation during the present session of Congress for the purpose of 
changing the system of land tenure in common to that of allot- 
mentin severalty,in the Territory. The bills already passed giv- 
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ing railroads rights of way in the Territory constitute another 
feature of the situation. But the most vigorous presentation of 
the Indians’ side of the case has been given by Julian Ralph in 


a recent number of Harper's Weekly. He says, in part: 


“For two years a United States court of inquiry, called the 
Dawes Commission, has been spending a large part of the time 
in the Indian Territory, looking into the conditions that obtain 
there. From the very outset it has been one-sided, of one mind, 
bent upon the absorption of the red men's property by the whites. 
It has exploited the arguments of those who desire the change, 
regardless of our treaty obligations, and it has aspersed the 
motives and testimony of those who are jealous of our national 
honor as those of men who are profiting improperly by present 
conditions. . . . I traveled through the nations of the Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, and Creeks; and with regard to the Seminoles, 
learned all that I needed to know in their favor (1 mean in 
favor of honest dealing by the United States) from their enemies. 
I found railroads running through four of the five nations, and 
white men’s towns strung all along the railroads, so that in 
order to see the Indians I was obliged to go to their capitals and 
into the outlying country. I realized that the ordinary tourist 
would see no more signs of the existence of the Indian govern- 
ments where the railways run than if he were traveling in Kansas 
or Texas. But I also saw that the railway strips were tlie resort 
of a cloud of cheap politicians, boomers, adventurers, and human 
vultures of many sorts, unitedly bent upon wresting the land of 
the nations from its red owners. It was plain that, being left 
unprotected, unguided, and unwatched, these red men, of the 
mental calibre of children and the imprudent nature of savages, 
had allowed white men to enter their counties, thinking to make 
money out of them, and be enabled to live at leisure, until the 
whites are now so strong in numbers that they bolster one another 
in the belief that they can not be ousted, that their slender tenure 
is a vested right, and that an injustice is being done to them by 
the further continuance of the Indian proprietorship of the rich 
lands they see all around them. It is in this spirit that the docu. 
ments of the Dawes Commission are all written. [The 
Commission, Henry L. Dawes, chairman, recommends the organ- 
ization of a territorial government and the extension of United 
States courts into the Territory.—Zd. Literary Dicest.] 

“The situation is unique. Perhaps the whole history of the 
world fails to offer a parallel case. The nations are foreign 
powers and yet wards, and our people are aliens in the Territory. 
The trouble that gives rise to the present legislative projects is 
all due to the invasion of those lands by white men, who have 
forced themselves into the Territory uninvited, and who now re- 
fuse to go, or to discuss any proposition that includes that alter- 
native. They have flowed over from our States, and from being 
intrudefs at first have next called themselves non-citizens, and 
now clamor to be admitted as the people of a State, regardless of 
the wishes of the real owners, the Indians. Their leaders behave 
like road-agents who ‘have held up’ five nations; like railway- 
wreckers who have spiked a switch and are waiting for the train 
to plunge to destruction. They have absolutely no legal rights 
there, no matter what wealth they have created, extorted, or in- 
vested there. The Indians look on helpless, ignorant, and 
alarmed. They can only take from their capitols the parchment 
treaties made with us, and say: ‘These are your promises. 
We rely upon them, and upon your honor and Christianity and 
pity for a weaker people.’ The white intruders pooh-pooh the 
treaties. They say that treaties expire when they are no longer 
mutually satisfactory, and that one generation can not bind a 
succeeding generation to anything. For the fact that we bought 
great Eastern States of the Indians, and paid for them with a 
millionth part of their value in this Territory, the white trespassers 
care nothing. 

“If the Dawes Commission humanely and decently proposed 
to drive out the white intruders and allot the land among the red 
men, forbidding them to sell or lease to white men, and excluding 
white men from the Territory in future, the clamorers for allot- 
ment all over the Union would instantly lose interest in the sub- 
ject. No matter what they say now in favor of a division of the 
soil among the red men, the whole truth is that they expect the 


allotment to result in white ownership and the pauperization of 
the Indian. . They know that in a few years we would have a 
wrecked, degraded, beggar army of red men on our hands, and a 
new ‘Indian question. ’” 
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EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON’S WITHDRAWAL. 


X-PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON has formally 
declined to be a candidate at the Republican national con- 
vention. Ina letter written, February 3, to Chairman Gowdy of 
the Republican State committee of Indiana, Mr. Harrison says: 
“There never has been an hour since I left the White House that 
I have felt a wish to return to it. . . . The Republican Party has 
twice in national convention given me its indorsement, and that 
is enough. I think the voters of our party are now entitled to 
have a new name. . . . I can not consent that my name be pre- 
sented to or be used in the St. Louis convention, and must kindly 
ask my friends to accept this as a sincere and final expression on 
the subject.” 

The majority of party journals accept the declination as final, 
altho conservative Republican papers like the Philadelphia 
Ledger and Hartford Coura#t assert that conditions may arise 
at the St. Louis convention under which he could not refuse a call 
from the party. The declination has called forth many press 
tributes to Mr. Harrison and his Administration. It. does not 
appear from press comments that Mr. Harrison’s withdrawal 
counts definitely in the interest of any of the prominent candi- 
dates. 


Another Contest Appeared Unseemly.—‘“ The announcement 
of General Harrison to the effect that he will not permit his name 
to be used in the St. Louis convention is no surprise to the men 
who have always been in his confidence. They knew that, sooner 
or later, he would make such an announcement. He has invaria- 
bly declined the many offers he has had of the services of friends 
in all parts of the country to promote his nomination. If the 
public generally has been led to believe otherwise it is because 
people have allowed themselves to be deceived by the gossip and 
predictions of irresponsible persons and newspapers. To General 
Harrison it has appeared unseemly that he should permit his 
friends to go into a contest for a nomination which he has twice 
had, and for a position which he has once filled. And, beyond 
this, General Harrison is averse to taking upon himseif the re- 
sponsibilities and burdens of the Presidency again. If he had 
been continued a second term without a break it would have been 
different. Whatever words The Journal may utter in praise of 
the character, the ability, and the patriotism of General Harrison 
can, at best, be but an echo of the sentiment of the mass of Re- 
publican voters and many who do not call themselves Republi- 
cans.”— The Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Decision Regretted.—‘“‘The resolutions adopted by the 
Republican State central committee have led him to speak. 
And now that he has spoken, all doubt of his position for the 
future is solved. It is hardly necessary to look for motives. 
They are probably both personal and political. . . . The great 
mass of the party and large numbers of the opposing party will 
profoundly regret Mr. Harrison’s decision. There can be almost 
no doubt that the man nominated at St. Louis will be the next 
President of the United States. We believe that the country at 
large has much greater confidence in Mr. Harrison’s sanity and 
breadth of view, in his soundness of judgment in his executive 
capacity, in his sturdy allegiance to duty as he understands his 
duty, than it has in any other man likely to secure the nomina- 
tion. Not only has the country this greater confidence, but it has 
abundant reason therefor."—7he News (/nd.), Jndianapolis. 


One Less Candidate.-—“‘It is of interest to note that each of 
the other candidates for the Republican Presidential nomination 
expects to profit by the announcement of General Harrison. 
Governor McKinley’s friends are greatly encouraged and declare 
that nothing more encouraging could have happened; Mr. Alli- 
son’s spokesmen insist that now they have Indiana in fee simple; 
Governor Morton’s supporters allege, with charming candor, that 
the withdrawal of General Harrison’s name was ‘in the interest 
of Mr. Morton’s candidacy,’ and if Mr. Reed had not retired 
when the news came to Washington he probably would have ex- 
pressed confidence that he would be the ex-President’s residuary 
legatee. Upon the whole, Mr. Harrison’s letter can not be said 
to clear the atmosphere, except in that it leaves one less candi- 
date.”— The Despatch (Ind.), Columbus, Ohio. 
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Honor to Him for His Patriotism.—‘“ The return of Cleveland 
to the White House, after he had been in and out of it, greedy for 
athird term and scheming to overthrow the unwritten law against 
it, was a most vicious precedent. The group of third-termers, 
like Secretary Morton and Ambassador Bayard, right in the very 
heart of the Democracy, the traditional defense of the American 
idea, are its first fruits; and the season of harvest is not yet over. 
All honor to Benjamin Harrison for resolutely refusing by any 
act of his to make that precedent stronger and more dangerous. 
All honor to him for standing, like a true patriot, by a vital prin- 
ciple of American politics at a time when unholy ambition and 
self-seeking sycophancy are bringing men forward to deny it and 
to threaten it with obliteration.”— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


A Wild Rush of Settlers.—‘‘General Harrison has many 
friends among Republicans who will regret his determination. 
The Indianians will feel lost without a ‘favorite son.” They de- 
plore his action, which is received, however, with great enthusi- 
asm by those eminent Republicans who are in search of the 
nomination and by their friends. They think more highly of him 
than they ever did before. Whenever some public lands. are 
thrown open there is a wild rush of settlers. There will be a 
similar frenzied dash into Indiana, now that there is a chance to 
preempt its delegates. There are thirty votes to be scuffled for. 
How will they be divided ?”— The Tribune (Rep.), Chicago. 


Gravitation to Allison.—‘*The one man to whom all lines of 
retreat lead from the camps of rivals is Senator Allison, of Iowa. 
He is sound, conservative, safe, and more free from complica- 
tions than any other who has served for the period of nearly a 
generation in the national councils. He makes few enemies, not 
because he is cowardly but because he is ever discreet, and he 
makes many friends because he is faithful to himself and to all 
his obligations, while he is one of the most genial and trusted of 
our public men. We believe that Harrison's retirement will ben- 
efit him more than any other candidate, and that in the end, as 
the friends of McKinley or Reed appreciate that their man is 
without hope, they will logically gravitate to Allison. He is un- 
questionably the most promising of all the Republican candidates 
to-day.”— Zhe Times (Ind. Dem.), Phila. 


Adding to the Strength of McKinley.—‘‘ That the withdrawal 
of the Hoosier statesman adds to the strength ef McKinley will 
scarcely be disputed. It gives to Ohio’s favorite son a decided 
lead in the race for the Presidential nomination, and those who 
may have doubted his ability to win have little cause to doubt it 
now. Indiana’s delegation may be placed to the credit of Wil- 
liam McKinley, and with Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Illinois, and Wisconsin, not to mention the possibility 
of Pennsylvania and other Eastern States, and the entire South 
in his favor, Ohio Republicans have every reason to feel particu- 
larly cheerful.”— Zhe Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Cincinnat?, 
Ohio. 


“General Harrison’s withdrawal should help Governor Morton, 
but it is unlikely to do so, since Lauterbach & Company are ap- 
parently bent on making the Governor’s nomination impossible 
by making it worthless to the party by their course on enforced 
consolidation. We, therefore, think that McKinley is likely to 
benefit by Harrison’s retirement, in the Republican belief that he 
can be elected President without the vote of New York State at 
all."— 7he Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Morton will hold New York at the outset, Davis will have 
Minnesota, and Senator Cullom, who has just announced himself 
as a candidate, will naturally expect to have his own State of 
Illinois. It seems impossible for a nomination to be made on an 
early ballot. The end will come after Cullom gives up and 
Davis makes up his mind that he can not be nominated, and 
Governor Morton is willing to retire. Then we shall have a bat- 
tle royal between Reed, McKinley, and Allison.”— 7he Jnguzrer 
(Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“The chief effect of his withdrawal will be to release the 
Indiana delegation. He was not likely to have any delegates 
anywhere else. As Indiana has no more favorite sons, its dele- 
gates are likely to be scattered among other candidates, but who 


will get the majority of them is uncertain.”— 7he Press (Rep.), 
Portland, Me. 





THERE is one serious objection to recalling Ambassador Bayard. He 
might come home.—7khe Journal, Kansas City. 
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TILLMANISM AS A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


OMMENTS on Senator Tillman’s personality and his first 
utterances on the floor of the Senate of the United States 
have unusual significance, by reason of the fact that so many 
thoughtful journals regard what they are pleased to call “ Till- 
manism” as a signof the times. Last week Tue Lirerary DIGEsT 
contained representative extracts from the speech, and comments 
from many Southern newspapers which were in the main denun- 
ciatory. We now give a number of remarkable comments from 
the East and West to supplement those of the South: 


The Causes of Tillmanism.—‘In spite of objections on the 
score of tone, temper, and manner, in spite of the coarseness and 
brutality of its attacks on the President and the ferocity of its 
final menace, its sentiments seem to have obtained a remarkably 
wide approval among the masses of the people even at the North. 
So long as the matter of the speech suits them they do not care 
much about the manner of it. Perhaps its very coarseness and 
fierceness may under the circumstances commend it. 

“We say under the circumstances because so remarkable a 
phenomenon demands explanation. It is a real fact, not to be 
dismissed without notice but to be met honestly and boldly, and 
the explanation is not only easy, it is notorious. If there were 
no cause for Tillmanism there would be no Tillman. If the 
charges of the new Senator from South Carolina had no basis of 
truth they could do no harm. It is the element of truth in them 
which makes them noteworthy. 

“It is unfortunately true that the relations between the Execu- 
tive and Wall Street have been unduly close, that the Treasury 
has been managed in the interest of syndicates, that the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws has been turned into a mockery, that 
the attempt to adjust taxation in proportion to wealth has been 
defeated by a majority decision of the Supreme Court, that the 
influence of plutocracy is manifest in the composition of the 
Senate, in the control of legislation, and in the organization of 
national parties, conventions, and campaigns. 

“These are evils whose existence is patent. 
notorious explanation of Tillmanism. So long as the causes exist 
we must expect the consequences. It is not the part of sense, or 
of courage either, to consider that such a phenomenon exists 
without cause.”— Zhe World (Dem.), New York. 


They are the 


Tillmanism in Editorials and Speeches.—‘“Senator Tillman 
has been heard from and undoubtedly feels better. He seems 
to be a vigorous, coarse, earnest, ill-bred, sincere, ignorant, 
energetic, and vain person. Of course, he abused the President. 
All men of his type do that, and they have lately been joined by 
the New York Zvening Post and the New York Wor/d, the New 
York Hera/d, and by a few professors in a few colleges as well as 
by several occupants of pulpits. The Senator is not to be con- 
gratulated upon his reenforcements, and his reenforcements are 
not to be congratulated upon him. He called the President ‘a 
besotted ruffian.’ The New York /venz Post has also lately 
called him a ‘political anarchist,’ and it added allusions to the 
‘political drunk’ on which it said he has gone. The Senator 
characterized the President as a ‘bull-headed tyrant,’ but Zhe 
Evening Post and the professors have lately characterized him 
as ‘a criminal against civilization’ and his action as ‘the crime of 
the century against civilization.’ The Senator called the Presi- 
dent a ‘self-idolatrous tyrant,’ and 7he Evening Post \ately 
called him a ‘fool of violence’ and referred to him as a man who 
would sacrifice his country, who had prejudged a case of inter- 
national rights and made himself responsible for an eruption of 
barbarism. ‘There are differences between 7he Evening Post, 
with its college professors, and Tillman. Ze Post and the pro- 
fessors call themselves educated men. . . . Tillmanism in editor- 
ials, whether in 7he Post, The World, The Herald, or other 
papers, and Tillmanism in speeches, whether by professors or by 
preachers, has no lasting and valuable quality in it, except to 
exhibit the authors.”— 7he Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn. 


An Up-to-Date Product of the State.—‘‘Tho Tillman is in 
marked contrast with the majority of men who have represented 
South Carolina in the United States Senate, he is nevertheless a 
product of the State. The long rule of ‘the first families’ made 


Tillmanism or some similar form of reaction and demagogy in- 
The Hamptons and Butlers were as intolerant as Till- 


€vitable. 
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man, as despotic in their ways and aims; but they had social 
polish, and tho they did not do much thinking, spoke with con- 
ventional regard for rhetoric and grammar. So long as the poor 
whites and the masses in South Carolina generally obeyed the 
behests of the classes, the Hampton oligarchy kept itself in power. 
Finally, when political human nature could endure the oligarchy 
no longer, came the revolt, and Tillman worked himself to the 
front and has ever since held the lead he then obtained. . 

“Such a representative, with the glory of his constitution- 
making in the political enslavement of the blacks and the per- 
petual disfranchisement of the women of his State fresh upon 
him, is the outcome up to date of the eldest, most representative, 
and once proudest commonwealth of the South. The mills of the 
gods grind exceeding fine.”— 7he Transcript(Rep.), Boston. 


“The Chieftain of Anarchists.’’—“Prohibitory tyranny and 
monetary depreciation are his two leading principles of statesman- 
ship, the former for the State, the latter for the nation. He 
favors frée silver with the pretense of relieving debtors, and with 
the purpose of sweeping away half the wealth of those whom he 
envies and hates. His arguments are calumnies and abuse of all 
who stand in the path of hisunscrupulousambition. His appeals 
are threats of the terrible consequences that will flow from the 
failure of his schemes of political and social regeneration. The 
speeches on the stump and in the constitutional convention of 
South Carolina were rehearsals for his recent diatribe in praise of 
anarchy in the Senate. But by this brutal speech he has dis- 
tanced all competitors for the Populist nomination for the Presi- 
dency; and it would be well that the American people should 
learn through his candidacy how many among them there are who 
seek to solve political, social, and financial problems by violence 
and bloodshed.”— 7he Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


The Main Charges Are True.—“ But the main charges of the 
speech were true—that the President has taken the law into his 
own hands and plunged the country needlessly into debt in time 
of peace ; his inconsistency in denouncing the tariff law which he 
now extols as the acme of economic wisdom; that his affiliations 
are with Wall Street and the foreign money-lender; that his 
friends have grown rich out of the necessities of the people. 
These charges are substantiated by current history. Everybody 
believes them to be true except those who are so fatuous that 
they would give credence to his own denial. It has been a long 
time since any President was arraigned so unsparingly, and in 
the main with such good grounds.”— 7he Journal (Rep.), Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


A Great Public Service Rendered to the Country.—‘ The 
corrupting influence of official life in our national capital; the 
moneyed influence that infects it; the isolation of our chief 
national officials from the plain people; the adulation of syco- 
phants who smile and crook the pregnant hinges of the knee that 
thrift may follow fawning—all this tends to remove our chief 
officers further and ever further from the people until all too soon 
they forget their true relationship to the sovereigns of the country. 
Sometimes they fall unconsciously under the influence of the 
agents of special classes and their interests; and at other times, 
with a full sense of what they are doing they wickedly betray the 
people in order to become the friends of those who may reward 
them with the mammon of unrighteousness. In either event itis 
well that from the ranks of the people occasionally some one 
speaks out in clear, bold terms to arouse them from unconscious- 
ness, if that be their condition, and the cause of their betrayal of 
the people; or to scorch and burn them with invective if know- 
ingly they are untrue to the trust imposed in them. Senator 
Tillman has rendered a great public service to the country in 
taking to task the chief officials of the nation.”"—7he Herald 
(Dem.), Salt Lake City, Utah. 


An Immense Injury to the Cause of Silver.—‘‘ Then, the 
great weak place in his speech is that, after all his protestations, 
he is a silver man solely on the ground that silver is now a depre- 
ciated money, and behind all that he has a belief that it would be 
just to demonetize and throw away both gold and silver, and give 
to the people unlimited promises to pay, to serve as money, which 
promises he would not expect to be ever kept; that is, he would 
have the nation do what Nasby, in burlesque, described, when at 
the Cross-roads they secured a printing-press and issued promises 
to pay without limit, and when they lost in gambling or in any 
wild speculation, they simply went back to the press and made 
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more money. His whole mind is vitiated, and his position is 
precisely that of a bull in a china-shop. Such a man is an im- 
mense injury to the cause of silver. The real friends of silver are 
the men who believe with the Constitution of the country that 
the money of our nation ought to be gold and silver, and that, 
with full recognition, silver would be as good as gold, and both 
would help make the primary money of the country, and that by 
the amount of the two in circulation among the people prices 
would regulated. The real friends of silver have no thoughts in 
common with a man like Tillman, who is simply a destructionist, 
who likes silver not because he believes that with recognition it 
would be as good as gold, but because as things are fixed it is 
only half as goodas gold. After all, it suits him only half as well 
as the issuing of paper-money would, which he can not see would 
be worth nothing except through the hope of redemption in either 
gold or silver."—7he 7ribune (Ind. Rep.), Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


A New Alinement of Parties Assured.—‘ One significance of 
Senator Tillman’s speech is the indication that it gives of the 
drift of Southern sentiment. Evidently there will no longer bea 
‘Solid South.” The money question has cut like a two-edged 
sword, and Senator Tillman represents the sentiments and ideas 
of the men who have determined that under the alleged differ- 
erces which divide the old parties, they will no longer be bound 
hand and foot by the gold conspirators. This means the revolt 
of the men who elected Cleveland as a Democrat, for they have 
discovered that on the money question there is no difference be- 
tween him and the Republicans. It assures a new alinement of 
parties in which the monometalists will be on one side and bi- 
metalists on the other. . . . We are to be made to come to the 
British standard that gives to one a marble palace, while it 
grudgingly permits 10,000 to slave without hope from a cradle of 
rags in a filthy sweat-shop to the pauper’s grave that gives them 
the welcome rest they never knew during their bleak, starved 
lives. The struggle for the new emancipation has indeed begun, 
and it is well that it should begin before despair shall have driven 
men to resort to the last desperate remedy that the brave prefer 
to slavery.”— 7he News (Pop.), Denver, Col. 


Will a Combination of Old-Party Elements Be Forced ?— 
“The serious side of Senator Tillman’s attack upon President 
Cleveland is not hisextravagant utterances. Their extravagance 
is the best refutation. What makes the attack worthy of consid- 
eration is that there are thousands of men of Tillman’s mental 
calibre who believe what he says is true—believe every word of 
that distempered onslaught upon the man who, in history, will 
live as one of the foremost Americans of this country. They 
have burned their ships and acknowledge allegiance to no party. 
The question is, Are they numerous enough to force acombination 
of the sound elements of the two recognized parties? If they are, 
we may expect to see such a combination take place. Such a 
combination will naturally be under the name and style of the 
Democratic Party, and upon basic Democratic principles; and it 
will no doubt win, just as Jeffersonian Democracy won in 1814 
and Jacksonian Democracy in 1836. Even so will Cleveland 
Democracy win in 1896.”— 7ke Register (Dem.), Mobile, Ala. 


Making Votes for the Old-Line Democracy.—‘ This man 
Tillman is not a representative Democrat nor even a representa- 
tive Southerner. He rode into office in opposition to the old 
guard and the old decency of South Carolina. Hearrayed around 
him all the discordant and Populistic elements of his State. He 
bullied and browbeat his way into office and he is keeping him- 
self in the public eye by pandering still in his public utterances to 
all the Populistic and revolutionary elements in the country of 
which his special following at home are fair representatives. . . 
The truth is, where such speeches by the Tillman-Populism school 
of politicians and adventurers gain a dozen votes for the disrup- 
tionist Democrats in certain quarters, they make thousands for 
the conservative, decent, old-line Democracy all over the South, 
West, and East.”"— 7he Post (Dem.), Houston, Texas. 


Helping to Give Cleveland a Third Term.—‘ Tillman may 
think he can arouse those who have had bad luck into a united 
effort to plunder those who have had success. We do not believe 
such a thing possible. But if he should succeed in organizing his 
army and making a communistic attack upon what the property- 
owning people have, he will find that the contest he has invited 
will be one very different from what he expected. Some of his 
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ragamuffins will hang upon the gallows, and some will enjoy the 
penitentiary, and the rest will be sent about their business, with 
the caution that they had betterthereafter seek wealth by industry 
than by plunder. If anything could restore Mr. Cleveland to the 
confidence of the people, and give him a third term, it would be 
such attacks on him as Tillman’s.”—7he Z7imes (Dem.), Rich- 
mond, Va. 


“This gold-conspiracy talk is every bit as truly superstition 
as was the witchcraft delusion in early New England. The 
reason that delusion was so tenacious was that people knew 
there were witches, and knew who they were, without going 
through any of the ordinary processes of proof. The best plan for 
the Tillmans to adopt is to regard the conspiracy as self-evident ; 
then the belief of their followers can never be troubled by such 
trifling considerations as the total absence of proof, and they can 
call the President and the bankers and the solid men of the coun- 
try generally all the vile names they please with the same easy 
conscience with which the Salem people burned their witches.”— 
The News (Ind.), Baltimore, Md. 


“Reformers such as Tillman are needed. Call them radicals if 
it be a better word, but they are needed, and the words of the 
Senator from South Carolina will be echoed in every corner of the 
land where there are men who still regard right and justice more 
than wealth, and whose devotion to their country is not for what 
they can make out of it in the way of gain, but because they love 
it and revere its institutions. More than half the Senators who 
listened to Senator Tillman’s speech agreed with him in what he 
said, but hardly one of them would have dared to take so bold a 
stand. He has set them an example which they should follow.”— 
The Republican (Rep.), Denver, Col. 

“There are men as corrupt as he there [in the Senate], men as 
unscrupulous, perhaps, but they at least veneer their vice with 
the demeanor and language of gentlemen. This fellow brings 
to the Senate the unsavory record he made in his State a charac- 
ter tatooed with dishonesty ; and adds to this the manners of the 
plantation overseer in the days of slavery."—7he Globe (/nd. 
Dem.), St. Paul. 


“There are certain decencies and amenities of debate which 
must usually be observed. And Tillman’s grim humor and 
ghoulish antics are perhaps too dramatic for the respectable 
calmness expected in the Senate. But times come, crises arise, 
when conventionalities are a sham and a mockery, and a freedom 
of speech that is startling becomes imperative.”— Zhe 7zmes 
(Rep.), Leavenworth, Kans. 

“After dismissing all rhetorical flourish, the people would like 
to have an answer to the serious charges made, and to that por- 
tion of the Senator’s argument which comes within the limit of 
legitimate criticism.”— 7he Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga. 


“Were Tillman to be taken in earnest he ought to be hanged. 
Being, as South Carolina statesmen now are, an example of the 
freak in politics, he is to be laughed at."—7he /nuter Ocean 
(Rep.), Chicago. 

‘* Silver-Bugism’’ as Bad as ‘‘ Gold-Bugism.’’—“ The toilers 
are starving because the land and the machine which they need 
to work with are held by private hands who stole them both. 
Does Tillman propose to restore these to the workers? No! All 
he wants is free silver at the rate of 16 tor. In other words, all 
he is after is a law by which the middle class, as inveterate a 
spoiler of the workers as the gold-bugs, may be given a chance to 
cheat those who have exploited it! 

“There are those whose slight knowledge of economics may 
render an easy prey to the treedom-promising free-coinage 
gospel. To argue with these and show them that free coinage is 
a fallacy which can at best redound only to the benefit of the 
small skinners of labor and can in no way benefit the large ma- 
jority of our people, the wage-earners, is often a difficult task. 
To these we say, turn from the economic question, and look at 
the acts of this leading advocate of free coinage; compare his 
protestations of love for the common people with his actions 
[regarding disfranchisement] in South Carolina; and, unless you 
are sots, realize the fact that the economics of those who seek to 
enslave the worker wherever they have a chance can not be the 
economics that will emancipate the wage-slaves; realize the fact 
that SILVER-BUGISM can have at heart the interests of the 


working class no more than its more successful brother in rascal- 
ity—GOLD-BUGISM.”— 7khe People (Socialist), New York. 
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CUBAN RECOGNITION IN THE SENATE. 


HE Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has taken the 


initiative in formal expression of American sympathy 
with Cubans. 
dealing with the struggle in Cuba for rights of local self-govern- 


Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, submitted a report 


ment, in which it is suggested that the concession by Spain of 
complete sovereignty to the people would be welcomed by Con- 
gress, and it is further set forth that the island is universally re- 
garded as a part of the continental system of America and so 
closely identified with the political and commercial welfare of our 
people that Congress can not be indifferent to the fact that civil 
war is flagrant among the people of Cuba. ‘The resolutions first 
reported by the committee requested Spain to accord to the Cuban 
armies the rights of belligerents. For them, however, the fol- 
lowing resolution was reported as a substitute last week : 

Resolved, By the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) that 
in the opinion of Congress a condition of public war exists between the Gov- 
ernment of Spainand the government proclaimed and for some time main- 
tained by force of arms by the people of Cuba ; and that the United States 
of America should maintain a strict neutrality between the contending pow- 
ers and accord to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and terri- 
tories of the United States. 

Senator Cameron of the committee refused assent to this sub- 
stitute on the ground of favoring a decided recognition of bellig- 
erency instead of a mere expression of opinion. 

The press, as indicated in recent issues of Tue Lirerary DicEst, 
to a very large extent have been demanding the 
recognition of Cuban insurgents in one form or 
another for months. Captain-General Campos 
was recalled last month by the Spanish authori- 
ties. This recall of one of the ablest Spanish 
generals, who put down the Cuban rebellion of 
1876-78, has been generally considered a confes- 
sion of Spanish failure. Valeriano Weyler, who 
has been sent to succeed Campos, has been Gov- 
ernor of the Philippine Islands, and appears to 
be so dreaded as a master of severities that in- 
habitants are said to be leaving the island in 
large numbers. The Senate resolution is re- 
ceived with very general favor by the American 
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extends to the Cubans are plainly set forth in international law, 
and are accepted as essential to any implied recognition of in- 
dependence to a would-be state. Such recognitions have not 
been granted, as arule, until independence has actually been at- 
tained; and, we believe, never 
until the new political commu- 
nity has so far established its 
separate existence as to ‘pos- 
sess a fixed territory within 
which an organized Govern- 
ment rules in civilized fashion, 
commanding the obedience of | 
its citizens and speaking with 
authority on their behalf in 
its dealings with other states’ 
(Lawrence on International 
Law, page 88). Not even 
Senator Call will claim that 
the condition of things thus 
described exists in any part of 
Cuba over which roam the ar- 
mies of Gomez and Maceo, and until he can claim this he is wa- 
sting time to urge the recognition of free Cuba. The most that 
the warmest friend of the insurgents can claim is that it is possi- 
ble—maybe probable—that the insurgents will sooner or later 
establish an actual government in Cuba. We may earnestly 
hope that they will, and be ready to do what we can consistently 
with our international obligations to help along this consumma- 
tion, but we have no business to say that this result has actually 
been accomplished, as the Senate resolution 
does."— The Republican (Ind.), Springfield, 
Mass. 
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MACEO, SECOND IN 
MAND OF CUBANS. 


COM- 


Shall We Release Spain from Obligations? 
—‘‘All the writers on international law concur 
that when a nation recognizes the belligerency 
of a people in rebellion it does so simply in the 
protection of its own interests. That is what 
England and France did with the Confederacy 
in 1861. They had to have somebody to look to 
and to hold to account for any outrages on their 
subjects or any depredations upon their property 
within the Confederate lines. Weare in no such 
situation in respect to Cuba. For any wrong 
committed upon the persons or property of Am- 
erican citizens in any part of Cuba we can hold 


press. The Philadelphia 7zes says: ‘While hei ; ‘ 
; : Spain to account. If we recognized any part of 
any action to be taken must be through the Ex- vaLeRIANO WEYLER, THE NEW CAP- (Cuba as in a condition of belligerency with 
a as g j 


ecutive, it is right that in a matter of such im- 
portance the attitude of the country should be determined by 
Congress, and this is one out of the many proposed resolutions 
that will meet with general commendation.” ‘The Washington 
Star points out that the declaration that the United States 
should maintain a strict neutrality between the contending pow- 
ers and accord to each the rights of belligerents is just what the 
The Star ex- 


presses the opinion that “as 


Cuban junta in this country has been seeking. 


far as Congress is concerned a 
more complete recognition of 
the belligerents could not be 
secured and the resolution, 
being concurrent, is in such 
form that it does not neces- 
It is 
that 
should be passed by both 


sitate Executive action. 


a practical measure 





Houses as soon as possible.’ 
Spanish papers bitterly at- 
tack the resolution. 


| 4 
| 

| | We quote American com- 
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ments on proposed recogni- 


MAXIMO GOMEZ, CUBAN COMMANDER. 


tion as follows: 


Prerequisites to an Implied Recognition of Independence.— 
“The prerequisites to such recognition as the Senate resolution 


TAIN-GENERAL OF CUBA. 


Spain, we should thereby release Spain from her 
obligations. If Spain should accede to the ‘good offices’ which 
it is proposed to ask the President to employ ‘in a friendly spirit,’ 
Spain would gain her own release from all responsibility for the 
behavior of the insurgents, or for whatever might occur in the 
territory as to which she conceded that it was in a state not of 
riot but of war.”— Zhe Times (Dem.), New York. 


A Question of National Policy and Expediency.—‘‘ The no- 
tion that in 1861 the United States was not able to ‘account for 
any outrages to the subjects’ of foreign powers living in the 
Southern States is preposterous. Spain recognized the Confeder- 
ates with precipitate haste, not waiting, as we have, with honora- 
ble deliberation, and the ‘interests’ that Spain, England, and 
France sought to ‘protect’ were their interests in the dismember- 
ment of a great rival. By according belligerent rights they were 
able to strengthen the arm of rebellion so materially that the 
chance of its success was made greatly increased. : 

“The recognition of the Confederate States was a distinctly 
unfriendly act, a strategic move in the great contest of nati« ns, 
taken in the hope that it would help to destroy a growing and 
In the present case there is no doubt that the in- 
terest to the United States is to see Spanish domination over 
islands of this continent ‘cease and determine,’ as the lawyers 
say. In their struggle for independence the Cuban patriots are 
fighting the great battle for the ind@@ndence of this continent 
and upon legitimate grounds of nat®™lal policy they deserve to 
receive every indulgence which we can accord them. Hith- 


rival power. 


erto our course has been directed by friendliness to Spain, but we 
have done enough for that power and now our action should be 
controlled by friendliness to Cuba.”—Army and Navy Journad, 
New York. 
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THE DEMAND FOR FREE SILVER BY THE 
SENATE. 


N OT content with substituting a free-silver bill for the House 

bond bill, the silver men in control of the Senate have also 
secured from the Finance Committee a report in favor of substi- 
tuting the same free-silver bill for the House revenue measure. 
The revenue or tariff bill proposes to restore for two years the 
duties on wool, woolens, and lumber to the extent of 60 per cent. 
of the duties levied under the McKinley act, and to make a hori- 
zontal increase of 15 percent. on all other schedules of the Wilson- 
Like the 
Bond bill, it was passed by the House ostensibly in response to the 


Gorman law now in force, except the sugar schedule. 


President’s special message on finance. 

The report of the free-coinage substitute was made possible 
by the fact that Senator Jones (Pop.), of Nevada, voted with the 
Democratic members of the committee. Republican members, 
including Senator Wolcott (Free Silver), voted against the report. 
Since this vote was taken Wharton Barker of Philadelphia, has 
secured the signatures of sixteen Republican Senators (including 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, and Pritchard of North Carolina), to 
a declaration favoring a policy of bimetalism and protection. 

Comments of the press proceed for the most part on the as- 
sumption that the President, Senate, and House are irreconcila- 
The 
effect of the attitude of the silver Senators on party politics is 
rather solicitously discussed. 


bly at cross purposes except perhaps on appropriation bills. 


The Man Will Count More than the Platform.—“ The situa- 
tion [at the Capitol] will greatly complicate the campaign for the 
Presidential election, for which all parties are preparing. Con- 
gress has virtually decided to do nothing in response to President 
Cleveland’s patriotic appeal for remedial legislation, but will 
refer the question back to the people, with whom it will be ob- 
scured by trimming politicians anxious to catch votes without re- 
gard to principles. There would be some satisfaction in resort- 
ing toa vote of the people if it could be separated from candidates 
and parties, but this is impossible. It is doubtful indeed whether 
the issue can be well defined by having a sound-money man on a 
sound-money platform pitted against a free-silver-coinage man 
on a free-silver platform. That would not suit the politicians, 
who would rather seek for candidates willing to subscribe to any- 
thing for the sake of office, or, if they should name candidates 
with pronounced views, would put them on platforms looking 
both ways for votes. The situation is not alarming, for the credit 
of the country will be maintained by President Cleveland until 
March 4, 1897, without regard to the action of the Senate. What 
shall become of it after that date will depend upon the kind of 
man, Republican or Democrat, who shall be elected to succeed 
President Cleveland. The man counts for more than the plat- 
form of his party, as everybody knows, and the country will need 
a strong man, with convictions of policy and duty, to deal with 
the Senate as it is at present constituted.”"— 7he Ledger (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 


A Game of Political Strategy.—“ As it is purely a game of 
political strategy, the Democratic anti-silver Senators will be 
justified in voting against the substitution and then voting against 
free coinage. Or they may accomplish the same end by not vo- 
ting. However, all that is in the future and is matter of very 
little importance, as Reed’s popgun bill was never railroaded 
through the House with any thought that it should become a law. 
It was intended as a sharp political trick to help Reed's Presi- 
dential campaign, and in that light was indecent and odious as 
trifling with important business interests. These substitutions 
of free coinage for the bond bill in the first place, and now for the 
tariff humbug bill, directly result from what a leading Republi- 
can paper has called ‘the dirty bargain,’ made by Republican 
Senators with the Populists, by which the Republicans gathered 
the spoils and patronage ofthe organization of the Senate.”— 7he 
Post (Dem.), Pittsburg, Pa. 


Democratic Silver Senators Can Retreat.—‘‘ Whatever may 
be the facts as to the Democratic Party in relation to the silver 
question, the Republicans are confronting a similar situation or 
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worse. The Republican silver Senators are inveterate in their 
beliefs. They represent States, or rather mining-camps, in 
which the silver sentiment is inspired by a regard for property 
valuations. It is a matter of dollars and cents with the Republi- 
can silverites. The Democratic silverites do not represent any 
such constituencies. Every State represented by a Democratic 
silver Senator would be affected disastrously if free-silver coinage 
should be adopted. ‘They can retreat from their positions. The 
Republican silver Senators can not retreat. Voters of all parties 
should understand that the campaign issues of 1896 are yet to be 
established. No party has victory absolutely within its reach. 
The Republicans especially will find greater difficulty than they 
ever before experienced in framing a platform that will secure 
the electoral vote of the East and the silver electoral vote of the 
far West.” Zhe Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


Fasten Free Coinage and Protection Together.—“ Certainly 
the Republican majority ought to have sufficient intelligence and 
patriotism to pass the free-coinage bill exactly as it went through 
the Senate yesterday. There is no possibility of passing a bond 
bill similar to that rushed through the House in such mad haste 
at the beginning of the session, and it is also quite certain that 
the House tariff bill can not command a majority in the Senate if 
the free-coinage bill is not first passed by the House, because it 
will be the duty, as it should be the pleasure, of every genuine 
bimetalist in the Senate and especially of all the Republican 
Senators from the silver States to fasten free coinage and protec- 
tion together."— 7he Republican (Rep.), Denver. 

“As compared with the vote on the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, the silver men [on the first substitute] 


made a gain of eighteen out of a total of ninety Senators. This 
shows a change of nine—or ten per cent. of the Senate. A like 


change among the voters of the United States would show nearly 
three million more voters in favor of silver than could have been 
found two years ago. Under such circumstances there is no reason 
for hasty preparation for the funeral of the ‘silver craze.’”"—7he 
Times-Union (Dem.), Jacksonville, Fla. 

“The more clearly the real issue is defined the better the chance 
that it will be understood by the people, and that one or the other 
of the great parties, if not both, will be forced into an attitude 
of aggressive currency reform. ‘That is the one great need of the 
hour. We must fight this matter out and settle it, and the sooner 
the better. Quibbling and compromise have cost far too much, 
and an unequivocal free-silver scheme is safer than any of these, 
for the reason that its danger is easily recognized and it is the 
more easily opposed.”— 7he Z7imes (/nd.), Philadelphia. 





The New Anthracite Coal-Trust.—The presidents of 
the anthracite coal-carrying railroads have made an agreement, 
described in the press as ‘“‘an agreement between gentlemen,” to 
limit the output of the mines for about a year and to allot the 
production by percentages to the railroads concerned. Eleven 
railroad corporations with their subordinate coal companies abso- 
lutely contro] the output, and the agreement was entered into for 
the avowed purpose of bettering the conditions of the trade in 
which as competitors the lines claim to have lost money. A 
similar experiment under the leadership of A. A. McLeod, when 
president of the Reading system, failed; J. P. Morgan is said to 
be back of the Reading system in the present agreement. Sales 
agents of the coal companies have advanced wholesale prices 25 
to 35 cents per ton and fixed the production for February at 4, 
500,000 tons. Newspapers are demanding a test application of 
the Sherman anti-trust law and State anti-trust laws in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, to this powerful trust. 
The contention in the coal trade is understood to be that there 
is no formal contract or combination to restrict competition, 
merely an attempt to regulate the supply with some reference to 
the actual needs of consumption. The New York /ourna/, 
Press, and Wor/d have been attacking the trust most vigorously. 
The Journal insists that the opportunity has come to test a provi- 
sion of the Sherman law by seizing the coal declared, it alleges, to 
be illegal property of such a combination by the terms of the act. 

The Brooklyn C7¢7zen says: “The question is: How shall the 
general public be relieved from the burden of extortion which is 
the result of the amicable arrangement between the companies 
which flourish in a double capacity : first, as a railroad organiza- 
tion, and second, as a mining concern. They say that they do 
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not constitute a trust; but they make a combination which has 
the same purpose as a trust and which operates in precisely the 


same way. First, it puts an end to competition, and then it falls 
upon the consumer and extorts whatever price it can, the rule 
with it being, as with all monopolies, to stop in its outrageous 
demands only when it reaches the notch on the scale labeled ‘all 
the public will stand.’ . . . It seems to the public rather strange 
that the law can not intervene to prevent such combination, and 
to prevent the railroads which have a charter for railroad pur- 
poses only from engaging in the business of owning and opera- 
ting mines, either in their own names or in those of dummies who 
represent them.” Measures for investigating the trust are under 
discussion in both branches of the New York Legislature. 





CABINET SPEECHES ON ENGLAND'S POLICY. 


iw advance of the opening of Parliament, February 12, when 

formal pronouncements of English policy are expected, re- 
cent speeches by Lord Salisbury and three members of his gov- 
ernment—Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury ; Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Colonial Secretary ; and Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—touching on both the Venezuelan and the Amer- 
ican question, have provoked discussion. The speech of Premier 
Salisbury was made the night after Mr. Morley, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, had said to electors that 
Lord Salisbury had blundered in seeming to question the Monroe 
doctrine. Mr. Salisbury answered that altho the doctrine formed 
no part of international law, his despatch to Secretary Olney 
supported it as a rule of policy as strongly and distinctly as pos- 
sible, ‘‘but in the form in which President Monroe himself un- 
derstood it.” This diplomatic phrase seems to have been widely 
interpreted in the American press as an expression probably in- 
tended to be conciliatory. Mr. Balfour, several days previously, 
spoke of the ties of kindred, and contended that England and 
America, if in alliance, could carry out the duties for the world 
which Providence had intrusted to them. Utterances by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Michael Hicks-Beach were phrased to indicate 
a friendly disposition toward a pacific settlement of differences. 
The press of both countries have been apparently less concerned 
with the expressions on the Venezuelan dispute than those about 
Lord Salisbury denied that Great Brit- 
ain was under treaty obligations to declare war against the 

She lacked the power to occupy militarily Turkish prov- 
Time must be given to the Sultan to enforce reforms he 


the Armenian question. 


Sultan. 
inces. 

had promised. If Great Britain did not cooperate with the other 
powers, he said, she must act against them, which would lead to 
The 


London 7Zzmes (Conservative) terms these utterances “apolo- 


calamities far more awful than the Armenian massacres. 
getic.” The Liberal organs eagerly attack the Prime Minister’s 
admissions as a weak point. 
of tenor like that of the Providence /ourna/, which says: 


American papers contain criticisms 


“Abdul Hamid’s letter to Lord Salisbury asking him to unsay 
what the Prime Minister put into his Mansion House speech was 
thought a curious communication, but His Mohammedan Majesty 
has had to live but a short time to see His Lordship make an 
equally surprising and unique movement on the same Armenian 
carpet. Lord Salisbury’s statement that he was powerless to 
help the Armenians further has brought him a message from the 
Sultan thanking him for the announcement. Evidently this is, 
whether intended to be or not, the epitaph which will be placed 
on the Salisbury name in Armenian affairs.” 





Quorum-Counting in the House of Representa- 
tives.—‘‘ The House of Representatives has adopted a rule for 
counting a quorum which undoubtedly marks the end of the bitter 
controversy over Speaker Reed’s innovation of quorum-counting 
in the 51st Congress. This settlement is the more significant be- 
cause accomplished when Speaker Reed and his party have been 
returned to power. The new provision reads as follows: 


‘“* Whenever a quorum fails to vote on any question and a quorum is not 
present, and objection is made for that cause, unless the House shall ad- 
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journ there shall be a call of the House, and the sergeant-at-arms shall 
forthwith proceed to bring in absent members, and the yeas and nays on 
the pending question shall at the sametime be considered asordered. The 
clerk shall call the roll, and each member as he answers to his name may 
vote on the pending question, and, after the roll-call is completed. each 
member arrested shall be brought by the sergeant-at-arms before the 
House, whereupon he shall be noted as present, discharged from arrest, and 
given opportunity to vote, and his vote shall be recorded. If those voting 
on the question and those who are present and decline to vote shall to- 
gether make a majority of the House, the Speaker shall declare that a 
quorum is constituted, and the pending question shall be decided as the 
majority of those voting shallappear. And thereupon further proceedings 
under the call shall be considered as dispensed with. 

“At any time after the roll-call has been completed the Speaker may 
entertain a motion to adjourn if seconded by a majority of those present, 
to be ascertained by actual count by the Speaker, and if the House adjourns 
all proceedings under this section shall be vacated. But this section of the 
rule shall not apply to the sessions of Friday night until further order by 
the House.” 

The Providence Journal (Ind.) says in part: “The rule that 
has just been adopted recognizes as fully as Mr. Reed did in his 
original endeavor that the Houses must be allowed to do business 
free from wanton interruptions and delays. It recognizes the 
sound principle that it is expedient to consider members to be 
present in theory when they are present in fact, whether or not 
they may choose to reveal their presence by answering to their 
names at roll-call. But it does not leave the determination of 
their ‘presence’ to the Speaker alone or to any other single per- 
son... . The new rule is almost exactly what was proposed sev- 
eral years before Reed’s time by a Democrat, Mr. Tucker of 
Virginia. Mr. Reed and his party are to be credited with having 
given to this movement of reform in House procedure an impulse 
which could not be stopped till filibustering by breaking a quorum 
was made impossible. The Democrats, on the other hand, must 
be credited with making so strong a protest against the arbitrary 
and unfair method first tried by their opponents that they have at 
last forced the latter to abandon their early attempt and consent, 
even when they had the power to decide otherwise, to the adoption 
of a more equitable rule for accomplishing the same purpose. 
The new rule bids fair to work well in practise and to become a 
permanent part of the House code, being accepted without ques- 
tion by both minorities and majorities hereafter.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 





THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC DISCOVERY. 


By Prof. Réntgen’s process we shall soon be able to verify the above 
surmises as to the contents of certain bodies.—7%e /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


** SHE has a heart of gold.” 
“That settles my chances then. Some Englishman will annex her sure.” 
—The Enquirer, Cincinnati. 

ae is nothing sublime about the Porte except its nerve.— Zhe Press, 
ew orer., 

Ir is understood that our esteemed contemporary, 7he Congressional 
Record, has been forbidden to circulate in the Sultan’s Empire.—7 he Ledger, 

), . ¥ < 
Philadelphia. 

THE Republican Party will this year carry Kansas City, the State of Mis- 
souri, and the United States of America, This is official.—7he Journad, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

ONE of the latest plays given to the Paris stage is called ‘*L’Insoluble 


Question. * +Fateful thought—can it be that this ** badinage,”’ as it is called, 
is founded on the silver question, or does it deal with tariff reform ?— 7he 
Transcript, Boston. 

IF the Cuban filibustering boat had been stronger, the story of its <::ploits 


might have been lpnger.— The Herald, Boston. 


LORD SALISBURY’S policy in 1878 was “‘ Peace with honor.” In 1896 it is 
*“ Peace with horror.”— 7he 7ribune, New York. 


FIRST CITIZEN: “Isit true that you said you didn’t believe in the Monroe 
doctrine?”’ — 
Second Citizen: *‘ Nonsense! Of course I believe in it. 


, : nse 1 I only said that 1 
don’t know just what it is.’"—Puck, New York. 
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“THE SORROWS OF SATAN.” 


ARIE CORELLI, whois said to be the favorite novelist of 

the Queen of England, and who has been mercilessly 

scored by the secular literary critics for the alleged blasphemous 
tone of her famous story, “ Barabbas,” has written a new novel 
which is generally regarded as a challenge to English criticism, 
in addition to being a fierce attack on the political, religious, and 
social tendencies of the age. The new work is called “The 
Sorrows of Satan, or the Strange Experience of one Geoffry 
Tempest, Millionaire.” It is not a “romance” in the ordinary 


sense, and the plot is fantastic and weird. The novel has a dis- 


tinct purpose, and has been treated as a treatise in the guise of 
fiction. Below we refer to the critical estimates of the work. 
The story is as follows: 


Geoffrey Tempest, a poor and struggling journalist whose lit- 
erary genius is not appreciated by the sensational and venal press 
of the time, and who, in the author’s language, is “cruelly, hide- 
ously poor, with a poverty that is graceless, sordid, and misera- 
ble,” suddenly falls heir to an estate amounting to over five mil- 
lion pounds. A distant relative dies suddenly in South America 
and leaves him sole heir. The friendless literary hack becomes 
independent of publishers, editors, critics, and readers. He is 
overwhelmed by the contrast between his desperate past condition 
and his present position. 

On the same day Geoffrey Tempest makes the acquaintance of 
a mysterious Prince, Lucio Rim4nez, who comes to him with a 
letter of introduction from a friend in Australia. The Prince is 
a great scholar, poet, and musician, and is a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, “certain troublous and overpowering circum- 
stances having forced him into exile from his native province,” 
which province remains unnamed till the end. He is very rich 
and is on an intimate footing with royalty everywhere. He 
offers to introduce Tempest into the best London society and 
promotes his literary interests in every possible way. They soon 
become fast friends. The following significant conversation 
occurs a day or two after their first meeting : 


“*T can take you into the best society, and introduce you to the 
prettiest women in Europe, as well as the most brilliant men. I 
know them all, and I believe I can beuseful to you. But if,there 
is the smallest aversion to me lurking in the depths of your nature’ 
—here he paused—then resumed with extraordinary solemnity— 
‘in God’s name give it full way and let me go—because I swear 
to you in all sober earnest that I am not what I seem!’ 

“Strongly impressed by his strange look and stranger manner, 
I hesitated one moment—and on that moment, had I but known 
it, hung my future. It was true—I had felt a passing shadow of 
distrust and repulsion for this fascinating yet cynical man, and 
he seemed to have guessed it. But now every suspicion of him 
vanished from my mind, and I clasped his hand with renewed 
heartiness. 

‘““*My dear fellow, your warning comes too late!’ I said mirth- 
fully— Whatever you are, or whatever you choose to think you 
are, I find you most sympathetic to my disposition, and I consider 
myself most fortunatein knowing you. My old friend Carrington 
has indeed done me a good turn in bringing us together, and I 
assure you I shall be proud of your companionship. You seem 
to take a perverse delight in running yourself down!—but you 
know the old adage, “‘the devil is not so black as he is painted ?’” 

“* And that istrue!’ he murmured dreamily—‘ Poor devil !—His 
faults are no doubt much exaggerated by the clergy !’” 


Tempest is a materialist and atheist. The Prince professes to 
share the same views, and is cynical, caustic, and bitter in his 
descriptions of men and things. Tempest gets possession of his 
wealth and becomes a social lion. He publishes a novel at his 
own expense, booms it by advertisements and dinners to the most 
famous critics, and is proclaimed in the press the great genius of 
thetime. But the public rejects hiswork. It falls flat, and com- 
mands no sale. 

Tempest marries the beautiful daughter of adistinguished Ear] 
—Lady Sybil Elton. She does not love him, and, when accept- 
ing his proposal, tells him that she marries him because of his 
wealth. Her father is in debt and wishes her to marry a rich 
man, so she considers herself to be “for sale.” She does not be- 
lieve in love or religion or purity or unselfishness or honesty. 
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She describes herself as having imbibed “that complete contempt 
of life and disbelief in a God which is the chief theme of nearly 
all the social teachings of the time. She tells Tempest a!l these 
things, and adds: 


“You think them strange!” she said. ‘ You should not—in these 
‘new women’ days! I believe that, thanks to newspapers, maga- 
zines, and ‘decadent’ novels, I am in all respects eminently fitted 
to be a wife!” and she laughed bitterly. “There is nothing in 
the rdle of marriage that I do not know, tho I am not yet twenty. 
I have been prepared fora long time to be sold to the highest 
bidder, and what few silly notions I had about love—the love of 
the poets and idealists—when I was a dreamy child at Willows- 
mere, are all dispersed andended. Ideal love is dead—and worse 
than dead, being out of fashion. 

“There, Geoffrey!” she said, “I have finished my discourse— 
my bit of Ibsenism or whatever other ism affects me—and we 
need not be miserable aboutit. I have said what wasin my mind; 
I have told you the truth, that in heart lam neither young nor 
innocent. But Iam no worse than all my ‘set,’ so perhaps you 
had better make the best of me. I please your fancy, do I not?” 


While the preparations for the marriage are progressing, 
Tempest makes the acquaintance of Mavis Clare—a woman novel- 
ist who has literary genius and who has succeeded in spite of a 
conspiracy of the critics against her. She ischarming, womanly, 
spiritual, and pure in thought and action. The public worships 
her, aristocracy kneels to her, and royalty is proud to do her 
honor. Lady Sybil hates Mavis Clare; she can not forgive her 
for being pure, womanly, and noble at heart. Mavis Clare, by 
the way, is the only good character in the book, and is evidently 
the author’s ideal of a woman writer. 

Tempest and Lady Sybil are married. At the end of a few 
weeks spent in Italy and Switzerland, Tempest is “stricken and 
sick at heart,” disappointed and crushed. Life-long misery 
stareshim intheface. The cause of this is his wife’s character, to 
which his eyes had been open. He writes about her: 


“What was the use of living on—knowing what I knew! 
Knowing that she whom I had loved, and whom I loved still in a 
way that was hateful to myself, was a thing viler and more 
shameless in character than the veriest poor drab of the street 
who sells herself for current coin—that the lovely body and the 
angel-face were but an attractive disguise for the soul of a harpy 
—a vulture of vice. What could I do with a woman such as 
she to whom I was now bound for life? Reform her? She would 
laugh me to scorn for the attempt. Reform myself? She would 
sneer at me for an effeminate milksop. Besides, was not I as 
willing to be degraded as she was to degrade me ?—a very victim 
to my brute passions ?” 


They return home, and Prince RimAnez makes his home with 
them. ‘Tempest overhears aconversation between the Prince and 
Mavis Clare, in the course of which the former tries to tempt the 
latter by offers of assistance and encouragement. He asks her to 
trust him and be guided by him, but she refuses, entertaining an 
instinctive repugnance and dread of him. When he sees that all 
his efforts to win her confidence are futile, he asks her to pray for 
him and lift him a step nearer the glory he had lost. When she 
promises to pray for the removal of his strange, mysterious sor- 
row, he tells her: 


““Woman—genius—angel—whatever you are, do not speak of 
one sorrow for me! I have a thousand thousand sorrows !—aye a 
million million, that are as little flames about my heart, and as 
deeply seated as the centers of the universe! The foul and filthy 
crimes of men—the base deceits and cruelties of women—the 
ruthless, murderous ingratitude of children—the scorn of good, 
the martyrdom of intellect, the selfishness, the avarice, the sensual- 
ity of human life, the hideous blasphemy and sin of the creature 
to the Creator—these are my endless sorrows!—these keep me 
wretched and in chains when I would fain be free. ‘These create 
hell around me, and endless torture—these bind and crush me 
and pervert my being till 1 become what I dare not name to my- 
self or to others. And yet, . as the eternal God is my wit- 
ness, I do not think I am as bad as the worst man living! I 
may tempt, but I do not pursue—I take the lead in many lives, 
yet I make the way I go so plain that those who follow me do so 
by their own choice and free-will more than by my persuasion !” 


One night Tempest discovers his wife and the Prince in a com- 
promising position. He suspects treachery, but, listening to 
their conversation, he learns that Sybil loves the Prince and im- 
plores him to have pity on her passion. She tells him that she 
hates her husband and that she married him in the hope of win- 
ning the love of the Prince. RimAnez repulses her, tells her that 


he hates all women who resemble her, because they corrupt the 
He asks her, how- 


world and make cowards and‘beasts of men. 
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ever, to kneel and worship him. ‘Tempest rushes at her, but she 
defiantly answers him as follows: 


“You have heard, so you say, all that has passed between me 
and Lucio—therefore you know why I married you. I state it 
boldly to your face—it was that I might have your intimate friend 
for my lover. That you should pretend to be scandalized at this is 
absurd; it is acommon position of things in France, and is be- 
coming equally common in England. Morality has always been 
declared unnecessary for men—it is becoming equally unnecessary 
for women !” 





Tempest leaves his wife, and determines to travel with his 
friend the Prince. She commits suicide, leaving a “last docu- 
ment.” It is an elaborate review of her life, education, and con- 
duct. She dies because the Prince is lost to her and she has no 
other delight in existence. She blames literature, particularly 
such writers as Zola and Swinburne, for her corruption, and ex- 
presses deep hatred for the poets whose “strained estheticism and 
unbridled sensualism” has rendered so many women wretched. 
She describes her last hours, the taking of poison, and its effects 
on her brain and body. She expects to expire every moment. 
Suddenly she writes, she begins to falter, and a strange sense of 
horror creeps over her. Her last words are: 


“OGod!. Let me write—write—while I can! Let me yet 
hold fast the thread which fastens me to earth—give me time— 
time before I drift out, lost in yonder blackness and flame! Let 
me write for others the awful Truth, as I see it—there is No 
death! None—none!—/canz not dze/ Iam passing out of my 
body—I am being wrenched away from it inch by inch in inex- 
plicable mystic torture—but I am not dying—I am being carried 
forward into a new life, vague, and vast. . . . And worst of all, 
God whom I doubted, God whom I was taught to deny—this 
wronged, blasphemed and outraged God Exists! And I could 
have found Him had I chosen—this knowledge is forced upon me 
as I am torn from hence—it is shouted at me by a thousand wail- 
ing voices! too late !—too late!—the scarlet wings beat me 
downward—these strange, half-shapeless forms close round and 
drive me onward . to a further darkness, . . . amid wind 
and fire! 





“Serve me, dead hand, once more ere I depart, . . . my tor- 
tured spirit must seize and compel you to write down this thing 
unnamable, that earthly eyes may read, and earthly souls take 
timely warning! ... 1 know at last WHOM I have loved!— 
whom I have chosen, whom I have worshiped ! O God, have 
mercy ! I know WHO claims my worship now and drags 
me into yonder rolling world of flame! . . . his name is——” 

. Here the manuscript ends, “‘and there was a blot on the last 
sentence as tho the pen had been violently wrenched from the 
dying fingers.” 

Tempest decides to travel, and starts with Prince RimAanez for 
Egypt in the latter’s yacht, 7e //ame, an electric vessel whose 
mechanism is a secret to the best experts. Tempest’s feelings 
for his friend begin to change; he grows suspicious of him, 
One of their conversations is about hell and Satan, and the 
Prince states his conception of Satan as follows: 


“The sorrows of Satan! Sorrows immeasurable as eternity 
itself—imagine them! ‘To be shut out of Heaven !—to hear, all 
through the unending eons, the far-off voices of angels whom 
once he knew and loved!—to be a wanderer among deserts of 
darkness, and to pine for the light celestial that was formerly as 
air and food to his being—and to know that Man’s folly, Man’s 
utter selfishness, Man’s cruelty, keep him thus exiled, an outcast 
from pardon and peace! Man’s nobleness may lift the Lost 
Spirit almost within reach of his lost joys—but Man’s vileness 
drags him down again—easy was the torture of Sisyphus com- 
pared with the torture of Satan! No wonder that he loathes 
Mankind !—small blame to him if he seeks to destroy the puny 
tribe eternally—little marvel that he grudges them their share of 
immortality! Think of it as a legend merely, Christ re- 
deemed Man—and by His teaching, showed how it was possible 
for Man to redeem the Devil!” 


One night Tempest is awakened by terrible noises and a fierce 
red light. He sees Sybil, hideous and livid, before him, and 
vainly tries to get her tospeak tohim. This ghastly visitation is 
repeated every night, and even in broad daylight. Tempest can 
not endure it and decides tocommit suicide. When he makes the 
attempt, the Prince stops him and startles him by declaring him- 
self to be hisenemy. Subsequently, during a fearful storm, the 
Prince reveals himself to Tempest as the Devil-in-Man and tells 
him that the veil will be lifted for him that he may learn to un- 
derstand the mysteries of life. Tempest feels himself grasped 
and lifted by invisible hands, and, raising his eyes in despair, he 
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beholds a frozen world and opposite him, not the Prince, but an 
Angel! 

A Voice commands them to pause. Addressing Tempest, the 
Voice asks him to choose between him and God. ‘Tempest 
chooses God. He had realized his “puny scorn” of Heaven, his 
blasphemies and vices. No sooner does he announce his choice 
than from the brightening heaven there rang a silver voice, clear 
as a clarion-call—“ Arise, Lucifer, Son of the Morning ! One 
soul rejects thee ;—one hour of joy is granted thee! Hence, 
and arise /” 

The Voice then orders that Tempest be cast into the outermost 
darkness of the world. Recovering consciousness, he finds him- 
self afloat in the ocean, bound to a wooden spar. He is picked 
up by an English vessel. He tells the sailors he had been ship- 
wrecked and makes his identity known without revealing his 
secret. 

Returning to England, Tempest learns that his solicitors had 
absconded and defrauded him of most of his fortune. Heisa 
poor man again, but he rejoicesin his poverty. He can work and 
be happy, for he is free, and has faith and hope. A new edition 
of his book is published, and the public eagerly buys it. Mavis 
Clare writes him encouragingly, and he is filled with hope of win- 
ning her love by proving himself worthy of her. 

The critics do not conceal their belief that in Mavis Clare the 
author defined her own attitude. The book is not regarded as 
strong or artistic. The views expressed with regard to society 
and the press are pronounced extreme, cynical, and too sweeping. 
Very little good is said to be likely tocome from such a hysterical 
denunciation of the tendencies of the time, notwithstanding the 
author’s zeal for religion and morality. 


BOBBIE BURNS NO PAUPER., 


HE poet Burns was, of course, comparatively poor, but he 
was never perhaps reduced to that degree of chill penury 

the contemplation of which has moistened many sentimental eyes. 
In his recent speech at the Edinburgh Burns’ anniversary cele- 
bration, Ambassador Bayard alluded pathetically to the “narrow 
poverty” of the dead poet. A venerable Scotchman living in 
Philadelphia protested to an editor of 7ke 7imes against such 
expressions of sympathy, and asserted that Burns never knew 
anything of such poverty as he is generally supposed to have suf- 
fered. 


knew, sixty years ago, plenty of Ayrshire plowmen who were born 


This Scot is himself an Ayrshire man, and claims that he 


before Burns died. We quote from his remarks to 7he 7imes : 

“When Bobby began to grow famous and to see the airs which 
the aristocracy took on, he twaddled sometimes about his pov- 
erty, meaning that he was not rich enough to drive a coach-and- 
four, live in a castle, and give feasts to hisfriends. From several 
of his songs you might infer that he was not much better off than 
a beggar or an American tramp, or the wretches who huddle in 
the tenements of New York. That is mere nonsense. 
a living man, every inch of him. 
inequalities of fortune. He heard the news of the French Revo- 
lution. He did not possess the rights which, as he believed, be- 
longed to him. He had aspirations. He wanted to leave his 
native country. Bobbie was a poet who could sigh or mourn as 
well as carol or warble, and sometimes he sighed in his senti- 
mental hours more than there was any need for. . . . 

“T hold that Burns himself is partly responsible for these fic- 
He should never have babbled about his poverty in a way 
that would lead people, long after he was dead, to think it wasa 
thing like that which we see in New York, or that which I have 
seen in Chicago and other places. It was not a thing of the kind 
at any time of the thirty-six years of his short life. In the 
various employments of his life, from his youth when he followed 
the plow to the year when, under the age of thirty, he got £500 
for his poems, he had not often much reason to complain. With 
that £500 in Scotland he could buy more than he would now be 
able to buy with $s5,o00 in America, and after that time he got 
good pay as an exciseman while he worked his farm, and was a 
friend of the philosophers, to his own misfortunes. He saw the 
dawn of his glory years before his death, and enjoyed the love of 
a wife whose praises he had sungin lines thatareimmortal. You 
need not shed any tears over glorious Bobbie Burns. Ihave lived 


He was 
He was dissatisfied with the 


twice as long as he lived, and I only wish that my life had been 
as free as his was.” 
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HAWTHORNE AS SKETCHED BY HIS 
DAUGHTER. 


HE death of Nathaniel Hawthorne occurred the day before 

the thirteenth birthday of his daughter Rose, consequently 

her intercourse with him was, as she puts it in “Some Memories 
of Hawthorne,” in the February 47/anZzc, both juvenile and brief. 
These memories preface and connect a number of letters written 
by Mrs. Hawthorne, 
from England, toher 
father, Dr. Peabody, 
in 1853-54. Mrs. La- 
throp warns us that 





— 


her girlish memories 
are trivial and mea- 
ger inincident, but it 
is evident that she 
wasa quick andfinely 
intelligent observer 








in her childhood. 
She says of her 
father: 


“In England, he 
mingled more than 
ever before with the 
members of literary 
and fashionable soci- 
ety. I, who in 1853 
was but two years 
old, had to be satis- 
fied with a glance and 
a smile, which were 
so much less than he had been able to give to my brother and sis- 
ter in their happier childhood days, for they had enjoyed hours 
of his companionship as a constant pastime. I was, moreover, 
much younger than the others, and was never allowed to grow, 
as I wished, out of the appellations of Rosebud, Baby, and 
Bab (as my father always called me), and all the infantine 
thought which those pet names imply. I longed myself to hear 
the splendidly grotesque fairy-tales, sprung from his delicious 
jollity of imagination, which Una and Julian had reveled in when 
our father had been at leisure in Lenox and Concord; and the 
various frolics about which I received appetizing hints as I grew 
into girlhood made me seem to myself a stranger who had come 
too late. But a stranger at Hawthorne’s side could be very 
happy, and, whatever my losses, I knew myself to be rich. 

“In the early years of our stay in England his personality was 
most radiant. His face was sunny, his aspect that of shining 
elegance. There was the perpetual gleam of a glad smile on his 
mouth and in his eyes. His eyes were either a light gray or a 
violet blue, according to his mood. His hair was brown and 
waved loosely (I take it very hard when people ask me if it was 
at all red!), and his complexion was as clear and luminous as his 
mother’s, who was the most beautiful woman some people have 
ever seen. He was tall, and with as little superfluous flesh and 
as much sturdy vigor as a young athlete; for his mode of life 
was always athletic, simple, and abstemious. He leaned his head 
a little to one side, often, in a position indicating alert rest, such 
as we find in many Greek statues—so different from the straight, 
dogged pose of a Roman emperor. He was very apt to make an 
assent with an upward movement of the head, a comfortable 
h'm-m, anda half-smile. Sympathetic he was, indeed, and warm 
with the fire that never goes out in great natures. He had much 
dignity; so much that persons in his own country sometimes 
thought him shy and reticent to the verge of morbidness. But it 
was merely the gentlemanliness of the man, who was jocund with 
no one but his intimate friends, and never fierce except with 
rascals, as I observed on one or two occasions.” 

















MKS. ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


Mrs. Lathrop says that those who thought her father too silent 
were bores whom he desired not to attract; that those who 
thought him unphilosophical were not artists and could not 
analyze his work; those who knew him for a man and a friend 


were manly and salubrious of soul themselves. She continues: 
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“He was usually reserved, but he was ready for action all the 
time. His full, smooth lips, sensitive as a child’s, would tella 
student of facial lines how vivid was his life, tho absolutely under 
his cool command. He was a delightful companion even when 
little was said, because his eyes spoke with a sort of apprehension 
of your thought, so that you felt that your expression of face was 
a clear record for him, and that words would have been a sort of 
anticlimax. His compaunionship was exquisitely restful, since 
it was instinctively sympathetic. He did not need to exert him- 
self to know you deeply, and he saw all the good in you there 
was to know; and the weakness and the wrong of any heart he 
weighed as nicely in the balance of tender mercy as we could do 
in pity for ourselves. I always felt a great awe of him, a tre- 
mendous sense of his power. His large eyes, liquid with blue 
and white light and deep with dark shadows, told me even when 
I was very young that he was in some respects different from 
other people. He could be most tender in outward action, but he 
never threw such action away. He knew swine under the clever- 
est disguise. I speak of outward acts of tenderness. As for his 
spirit, it was always arousing mine, or any one’s, and acting 
toward one’s spiritual being invisibly and silently, but with gen- 
tle earnestness. He evinced by it either a stern sweet dignity 
of tolerance, or a generous approbation, or a sadly glanced, ad- 
verse comment that lashed one’s inner consciousness with remorse. 
He was meditative, as all those are who care that the world is full 
of sorrow and sin, but cheerful, as those are who have the char- 
acter and genius to see the finite beauty and perfection in the 
world, which are sent to the true-hearted as indications of heaven. 
He could be full of cheer, and at the same time never lose the 
solemnity of a perception of the Infinite—that familiar fact which 
we, so many of us, have ceased to fear, but which the greatest 
men so remember and reverence. He never became wholly 
merged in fun, however gay the games in which he joined with 
us children; just as a man of refinement who has been in war 
never quite throws aside the dignity of the sorrow which he has 
seen. He might seem, at a superficial glance, to be the merriest 
of us all, but on second thoughts he was not. . 

“He was very courteous, entirely sincere, and quiet with fixed 
principles as a great machine with consistent movement. He 
treated children handsomely; harshness was not in him to be 
subdued, and scorn of anything that was honestly developing 
would have seemed to him blasphemy. He stooped to my intel- 
ligence, and rejoiced it. We were usualy a silent couple when 
off for a walk together, or when we met by chance in the house- 
hold. I suppose that we were seeing which could outdo the other 
at ‘hoiding the tongue.’ But still, our intercourse, as] remarked 
before, might be complete. I knew him very well indeed—his 
power, his supremacy of honesty, his wealth of refinement. And 
he, I was fully aware, could see through me as easily as if I were 
a soul in one of his own books.” 





Is the Race of Tragic Players Dead ?—“ With one or 
two notable exceptions, the emotional and the sentimental have 
entirely superseded that lofty dramatic expression of the human 
passions which once gained world-wide fame for the actor. 
Man’s taste has altered in the years that have elapsed since 
Macready and the Booths, father and son, froze the marrow in his 
bones. The influence of those soul-stirring memories, however, 
has not wholly vanished, and tradition still commands respect for 
the genius that inspired them. But the race of great tragic play- 
ers is dead. Only ghosts of what have been now recall our fa- 
ding interest in the drama of the poets. And it is as tho they, too, 
were weary of that higher plane and longed to descend to our 
grosser and more material sympathies. With inimitable stage- 
craft at his hand, the accomplished student vainly tries to perform 
the miracle of raising the dead, but, after all, it is only a tinselled 
glow that rewards his efforts. The age is strangely out of joint. 
A malady that might almost be classed as paresisetic, but which 
it is the fashion to term decadent, seems to have attacked the 
world. Its victims crave a tonic that pierces their nerves, that 
rather tickles than stabs their overstrung imaginations. They 
desire the horrible attired in cap and bells, the clown with acrown 
of thorns on his head. The majestic simplicity of dramatic art 
must give way to sensational, theatrical situations of ‘contem- 
poraneous interest,’ with Euripides and Shakespeare tucked 
snugly away in the background. Fate, after knocking at the 
door, must be received in modern drawing-room style, or the 
public will have nothing to do with the jade. And then? If the 


‘star’ be of the first degree a great success is chronicled in the 
box office."— Zhe Boston Herald. 
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THE ENGLISH AUTHORS’ TEMPEST. 


x46 


HE English authors 
sation in the Authors’ Club is characterized by I. N. F., the 


tempest in a tea-pot,” as the late sen- 


London correspondent of 7he 7rzbune, seems to be blowing over. 
This writer says that there has been much unnecessary mystery 
about the Christmas address of English authors to their associates 
in America, in the interest of peace between the two countries. 
It appears that the address was first proposed by Sir Walter 
Besant to Sir W. Martin Conway, chairman of the Committee of 
Management. The latter approved the ideaand asked Sir Walter 
to prepare an address. 
and sent to Sir W. Martin Conway, who considered it too long 
This 
was done, and the address was sent to the members of the society 


The address was written accordingly, 
and controversial, and asked Mr. Hall Caine to revise it. 


for signatures. It was also telegraphed to America, was pub- 
lished in full by the English press with favorable comments, but 
subsequently exception was taken by certain of the authors to 
certain phrases which were criticized as undignified and unpatri- 


otic. I. N. F. says: 


“The point was raised that the Committee of Management had 
not been consulted, and that the use of the society’s official paper 
was unauthorized. Many hostile letters were published, and the 
authorship of the address was generally assigned to Mr. Caine, 
who had merely revised it. A meeting of the Committee of 
Management was held, at which a resolution condemning and 
repudiating the Address was proposed. Sir Walter Besant 
strongly protested against this action as an affront to American 
authors, and threatened toresign from the committee and council. 
The opponents of the address, frightened by the possibility of the 
society's disruption, adjourned the meeting. Sir Walter Besant 
was absent through illness from a subsequent meeting of the com- 
mittee, but sent a vigorous letter, again threatening resignation. 
The committee converted the resolution intoa harmless statement 
that the signers of the address alone were responsible for it, a 
fact which had been apparent from the beginning. The agitation 
of the question continued, the opponents of the address being 
apparently unconscious that they were making themselves ridicu- 
lous by caviling over a peace message at a time when every Min- 
ister of the Crown was delivering conciliatory speeches, and no- 
body in England wanted war with America. 

“Meanwhile Mr. Caine, who had been hard at work in the Isle 
of Man and had known nothing of what was going on, returned 
to London to makeareport to the Authors’ Society on the subject 
of Canadian copyright. Incredible as it may seem, there was 
talk of taking unseemly advantage of this meeting and raising 
the question of the authors’ address as a rider to the copyright 
discussion. At a previous meeting of the Committee of Man- 
agement, H. Rider Haggard had been elected chairman, and the 
decision had been reached that the burning question of the 
authors’ address should not be discussed. Mr. Caine was well 
received, and nobody would have supposed that a large proportion 
of those present had come to the meeting expecting that there 
would be an old-fashioned row over the authors’ address. 

“Since that meeting efforts have been made to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. Sir Walter Besant will not persist in withdraw- 
ing from the society founded by him unless the discussion over 
the authors’ address be renewed in an offensive form at the meet- 
ing in the middle of February.” 





BE SHY OF THE “SCREAMER.” 


HE world will never know how much it owes to that obscure 
To 


them many an author owes more of his reputation than he would 


but beneficent class, the readers of copy and proof. 
be willing to acknowledge. If it were not for them, much of our 
literature would appear in forms by no means literary. Between 
the manuscript that issues from the inventive brain or thescholar’s 
workshop and the fair and comparatively flawless page that meets 
Petty and 
trivial these may appear; but if there had been no labor of revi- 
sion, the scholar, the sage, or the poet would often wonder indig- 


the public eye, what unnoted differences of detail! 
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nantly who had garbled his thoughts in transit and so sorely 
mutilated his paragraphs. ‘So musing, Mr. Frederic M. Bird, 
the editor of Lzppincott’s, goes on to speak of the “ Paralyzers of 


Style,” among other things saying: 


“Probably the most grievous misuse of all is that of the exclama- 
tion-point. We can not dispense with it entirely, yet one is al- 
most moved to wish it out of existence, so prodigally is it bestowed, 
even by some reputable writers. The judicious printer is often 
too lenient here, and in certain classes and specimens of litera- 
ture allows it to march in companies, where a corporal’s guard 
would be ampie. Note the effect of this liberality on a familiar 
passage : 

We met! ’Twas in a crowd! 
And I thought he would shun me! 
These decorations are supposed to be more admissible in verse 
than in prose. Take a later example: 
All passes! Art alone 
Enduring stays to us! 
The Bust outlasts the Throne! 
The Coin, Tiberius! 

“The awed beholder, if he reads with his mind as well as with 
his eyes, feels that still greater impressiveness might be attained 
by the use or two or more points instead of one ata time, thus!!! 

“These expedients should be relegated to show-bills. Liter- 
ature should be externally calm and decorous: whatever passions 
may surge within, good manners and good sense prescribe self- 
restraint in their expression. Our Anglo-Saxon taste does not 
run mainly to shrieks and yells. There are exceptions; but, as 
a rule, feeling, to move responsive feeling, must be indicated, 
not.lavishly reiterated. The clown may rush on the stage ina 
broad grin; the humorist sometimes makes his best hits by an air 
of solemn unconsciousness. An audience likes to carry its end 
of the log, to have something left to its intelligence. 

“Attached to a certain company in war-time was a pious wash- 
erman, whose testimony was never lacking at prayer-meeting, 
tho his voice was wheezy. ‘To his friends he confessed a mysteri- 
ous affliction: his lungs had once been strong, but the Lord had 
smitten him, he knew not how or why. His hearers knew, for it 
was plainenough. Hecould not use the ordinary tones: with the 
first word of prayer or exhortation his throat still attempted the 
bull-of-Bashan roar, or the suicidal scream, which no human 
powers could have long maintained. Thus the straining style 
breaks and falls exhausted, a vaulting ambition which o’erleaps 
itself: it is not the reader, but the style, that is paralyzed. The 
result, tho reached by a different road, is much the same as that 
of the laziness that writes anyhow and will not stop to revise and 
criticize; a tedious superfluity of connectives, or italics, or ex- 
clamation-points—either a poor tale unredeemed by the telling, 
or good work measurably spoiled.” 


Condensed Novels Objected To.—It having been an- 
nounced that Mr. W. T. Stead, of 7he Review of Reviews, had 
arranged to follow the success of his “penny poets” with a series 
of “penny novels,” The Boston Hera/d utters the following ob- 
jection: “A literary mechanic, by the name of Stead, proposes to 
condense those works of fiction that have become classics into a 
space which will enable them to be sold for a penny and read in 
an hour or two. The scheme has been tried before, tho not to 
any great extent, because it has, fortunately, failed at the outset. 
It assumes that readers read novels primarily for the story. 
Some of them do, but they are the least intelligent class of readers, 
The true value of a novel is more in its style, its thought, its 
elaborate study of character. Nothing of this can be lost with 
impunity from any really good novel. It is really the saving 
grace of novels, including that which implies in them something 
more than mere entertainment. Time was when novels were 
much tabooed in literature, and this came from the fact that they 
enfeebled the minds of readers by confining their attention too 
much to that which was romantic or exciting in the narrative. 
The effect of condensation is, if it amounts to anything, to elim- 
inate the better portions and leave only this to the reader. Even 
if Stead is successful in doing more than this, the better class of 
readers will still shun the work, for they will hold that everything 
that is written in a good novel is worth reading. The condensed 
novels will be sought only by a class which is already too much 
enervated by a taste it has cultivated in reading.” 
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DONNE’S POEMS. 


Y a somewhat remarkable coincidence there recently appeared 

in the same week two entirely independent editions of a 
famous English poet, long dead, who may be said to have never 
been critically edited before. To add to the strangeness of this 
fact, each edition of these poems of John Donne (one published 
in London, the other 
i1 New York) occu- 
pied several years in 
preparation, and nei- 
ther pair of editors 
had an inkling of the 
industry of the others. 
One work is edited by 
E. K. Chambers, with 
an introduction by 
George 
and the 
vised by James Rus- 


Saintsbury, 
other is re- 


sell Lowell, edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 
Remarking that there 
is no stranger or more 


fascinating phenom- 





enon in the history of 


JOHN DONNE (1573-1631). 


poetry than the ap- 
pearance of Donne's poetry at a critical moment in the evolution 
of English verse, Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing for 7he S?¢. James's 
Gazette, proceeds to give his own views of Donne as a poet, from 
which we extract the following: 


“Donne and Rossetti offer certain similitudes which, if not 
pushed too far, ought to help us to comprehend the former. As 
in Rossetti, the need to express in intellectual forms intense 
semi-religious, semi-sensual emotions seems to have been devel- 
oped in Donne so far as to border upon malady. Neither the one 
nor the other, in his best work, has lost moral equilibrium; but 
each vibrates so violently with singular and complex forms of 
feeling that each presents to a stolid reader or spectator the im- 
pression of morbidity. In each the maximum of vehemence is 
reached in the definition of experience; in each—as one may, not 
without some rashness, conjecture—that experience itself was but 
superficial. It is customary to suppose that the youth of Donne 
was one of the stormiest on record, and to lavish amazement on 
the holinesss of his mature years. That is not the iinpression 
which his lyrical poems leave on my own mind. They seem to 
me to be mainly an intellectual product, fiery blossoms of ardor 
and anger shot forth from herbage that was perhaps very mild 
indeed. Probably but little passed in Twickenham Garden on the 
occasion when ‘The spider, Love, which transsubstantiates all,’ 
converted ‘manna to gall.’ The passion was largely cerebral 
throughout; such, at least, is my conviction, which to Professor 
Saintsbury will seem foolishness and to Mr. Norton a stumbling- 
block. 

“This unparalleled poetry, at all events—of equal value and 
import whether it was forged in an almost monastic bosom, or 
was the cry of a dissolute and disappointed gallant—was pro- 
duced, and to our great advantage was preserved through the 
long lifetime of its sainted author. It has proved no trifling fac- 
tor in the evolution of imaginative literature in this country, but 
to admit that its influence has been wholly in a wholesome direc- 
tion would be to exceed the truth. With touches that the great- 
est poets have not excelled, Donne is not merely not a great poet; 
he hardly proceeds on the lines which any great poet could adopt. 
It is to be noted that he has contributed to the anthologies of our 
national verse not one single piece which is universally known or 
which can be praised without stint. It needs a special taste gen- 
uinely to like Donne at all, and to like him without many reserva- 
tions would perhaps give proof of no taste at all. His poetry is 
an acrid, rough fruit with an intense individual flavor; itis a sort 
of literary quince. A little bit of it stimulates the imaginative 
palate amazingly, but in excess it is quite repellent. .. . 

“If Donne had lived in these days, he would have been thor- 
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oughly happy. He liked to play tricks with measure, and would 
have upset our prosody like any Decadent or Symbolist; he had 
an arrogant disregard for the accepted traditions and verbiage of 
poetry, and took his images from modern life and the customs and 
furniture of his own day; he liked to use words which had never 
been employed for poetical purposes, to outrage the conventional 
proprieties, and to play daring games with language; above all 
things he valued what our juvenile critics call ‘the personal note.’ 
These qualities and his splendid knowledge of the heart, together 
with a real genius for sudden, violently compressed, emotional 
phrases, gave him an extreme prestige among his contemporaries. 
No one could resist him, and between Shakespeare and Milton he 
appeared to be ‘one of the first order of poets.’ But a writer may 
have too much ‘personal note’ and not enough of those central 
graces, which have been handed down tous from the first supreme 
masters, and accordingly Donne, for all his magnificent spurts of 
insight and passion, is stranded forever on the shores of time, a 
curiosity, no longer a moving force.” 


Largest and Smallest Books in the World.— 
Prof. Max Miiller, of Oxford, in a recent lecture has called 
attention to the largest book in the world, the wonderful 
“Kutho Daw.” It consists of 729 parts in the shape of white 
marble plates, covered with inscriptions, each plate built over 
witha temple of brick. It is found near the old priest city of 
Mandalay, in Burma, and this temple city of more than seven 
hundred pagodas virtually nrakes up this monster book, the re- 
ligious codex of the Buddhists. In accordance with the three 
parts of which it is composed, generally called in a figurative 
sense “baskets” (fzfaka), the whole is often termed “the three 
baskets” (¢rzfztaka), and constitutes a library larger than the 
Bible and the Koran together. As the Jews figured out that the 
Old Testament contained 59,493 words and 2,728,100 letters, so 
the Buddhist priests have computed that the “ Tripitaka” contains 
275,250 stanzas and 8,808,000 syllables. This monster book is 
written in Pali. Rather strange to say, it is not an ancient pro- 
duction, but its preparation was prompted by the Buddhistic piety 
of this century. It was erected in 1857 by the command of Min- 
domin, the second of the last kings of Burma. As the influence 
of the tropical climate has already marred the inscriptions, a 
British official, Mr. Ferrars, proposes to have these 729 plates 
carefully photographed, and asked that the Government, or some 
friend of science able to do so, make provisions for this. Pro- 
fessor Miiller urges that this be done in order to preserve at least 
the pictures of this unique temple-city book. 

A noteworthy contrast is furnished by a recent German literary 
journal describing what is probably the smallest book in the 
world. This is a ‘“Konversationslexicon,” published in Berlin, 
and prepared by Daniel Sanders. The volume occupies the space 
of only six cubic centimeters [.366 cubic inch], altho it is 
claimed to contain175,000 words. The book must be read through 
a microscope especially prepared for it. 


NOTES. 


The Academy notices Ouida’s new novel as follows: ‘Ouida never wrote 
a more compact or more repulsive story than ‘Toxin,’ which, as the name 
virtually implies, is an attempt to show what power for evil a great scien- 
tific discovery may possess in the hands of a thoroughly unscrupulous 
man. Veronica Zaranegra, a Venetian beauty, loses her opal necklace. 
It is brought back to her by ‘a beautiful youth with starry eyes.’ This 
youth, Adrianis, falls in love with Veronica, and Veronica falls in love 
with him. Theyare very happy, and would be very happy ever afterward 
but for Damer, Adrianis’s English medical friend. Damer, having killed 
his conscience, also kills Adrianis in the most scientific fashion when an 
opportunity is offered him of saving his friend’s life. Ten months later 
Damer marries Veronica, who abhors him, but is magnetized by his will.” 


IT is claimed by the New Orleans 7i%mes- Democrat that there is in certain 
Northern critical periodicals a marked tendency to * pass lightly over the 
Southern literary output;’’ that a certain New York magazine, which is 
named, ‘‘has the modern fault of exploiting literary nobodies too enthusi- 
astically,’’ but that even these nobodies are not of the South. The rule 
seems to be, says that paper, that no one belonging to the North or to 
England is too insignificant to be written up. “In short,” continues the 
editor, ‘‘ since New York has begun to feel and call itself the literary 
center, there is a growing tendency to make much of small people who 
chance to be within the charmed metropolitan circle; and, doubtless, out- 
siders will have less and less chance in the future.”’ 


SPEAKING of book-lovers, the New York 77mes indulges in the following 

leasantry: ‘‘How many book-lovers, adepts in the art of book collecting 
invented by New York, are there in New York? Say that there are ten 
adepts, and question them separately. ‘Is A a book-lover?’ ‘I do not 
know ; I never saw his books; he hides them.’ ‘Is B a book-lover?’ ‘He 
has some fine books.’ ‘Is Ca book-lover?’ ‘He knows ancient English 
books perfectly.’ ‘Is Da book-lover?’ ‘He knows nothing of book-bind- 
ing.’ Andsoon. They are not jealous of one another. They are sincere, 
Every book-lover has 


but there are delicate shades in their book-loving. 
an individuality in his art.” 
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SCIENCE. 


IS THIS A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION? 


HAT may prove to be a cure for consumption has been 
discovered by Dr. Cyrus Edson, in the shape of a fluid 

called by him “aseptolin.” It is a combination of phenol (car- 
bolic acid) with other substances, Dr. Edson's experiments hav- 
ing led him to believe that this drug is nature’s own remedy for 
many of the germ diseases. In a description of his discovery in 


The Medical Record, February 8, Dr. Edson speaks as follows: 


“It has long been my personal belief that many pathological 
phenomena observed in diseases which are not usually credited to 
germ infection are but the manifestations of the absorption of 
poisonous bacterial products. For example, the high tempera- 
ture of fever may arise from’ the poisoning of the nerve-centers by 
such products. If this be true, then the increased secretion of 
phenol by the system during disease is, in fact, one of Nature’s 
many devices to cure the underlying condition, to destroy the 
germ infection. The increase of phenol elaborated by the system 
during pathological conditions is, in the light of the knowledge 
we have of bacteriology and of phenol, extremely significant. 
This reasoning naturally led me to think phenol was selected by 
Nature for the cure ef some, at least, if not all, of the so-called 
Of course, the conclusion was obvious, but the 
corollary of that conclusion, which assumed great importance in 
my mind, was this: If Nature herself provides phenol during 
disease, then it can not be possible she will not tolerate the ad- 
ministration of the agent ineffective dosage. Yet this fact stared 
me in the face, that an injection of any known solution of phenol 
in effective dosage was believed to cause poisonous symptoms. 
This was equivalent to saying there must be some form in which 
phenol could be injected in effective dosage, which would aid 
Nature in her efforts toeffect a cure, and which would be tolerated 
by the human system. When we follow Nature along her 
efforts to effect cure, we can not go far wrong. The problem be- 
fore me, then, was to find the form of solution of phenol which 
Nature would tolerate.” 


germ diseases. 


This idea has controlled Dr. Edson in all his experiments, until 
he has finally hit upon a combination that he believes is the one 
he has been seeking. It consists of a solution, in pure water, of 
a compound of phenol with less than one hundredth part of a 
The 


this compound of pilocarpine serves to counteract the ill effects 


chemical called pilocarpine-phenyl-hydroxid. addition of 


that the phenol would produce if used alone. Dr. Edson’s de- 
scription of the appearance and effects of his new remedy is as 


follows: 


“The solution prepared in my laboratory is a colorless fluid, 
strongly refracting light, having the characteristic odor and taste 
of phenol. Injected under the skin, it causes a sharp, burning 
pain, not so severe as that following an injection of bichlorid of 
mercury in solution. In the great majority of cases the injection 
is not followed by any local irritation whatever. In a few, a 
small nodule appears at the point of injection, which, as a rule, 
disappears after a few days. 

“No reaction, such as follows the administration of tuberculin, 
is observed after the injection of properly prepared pilocarpine- 
phenyl-hydroxid solution, nor is there any visible physiological 
action noted following an injection of two hundred and fifty 
minims, given to a man weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

“The effect of the solution when injected into the organism of 
a patient suffering from disease caused by active germ infection, 
is to directly inhibit bacterial development, and consequently to 
diminish the production of poisonous bacterial products. Its 
beneficial effects are so quick and positive, in the great majority 
of cases, as to convince any one who uses it of the correctness of 
this conclusion.” 


After a detailed description of a considerable number of cases 
treated with the new remedy, Dr. Edson sums them up as follows: 


“The total number of cases that have been and are being treated 
with this fluid, which have been reported to me to date, is 216. 
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Of these, improvement is reported in 212 cases, and no improve- 
ment in 4 cases. Of the improved cases, 23 have been discharged 
cured; 66 will, in the opinion of the attending physician, be dis- 
charged cured; and in g1 cases, while improvement is noted, no 
definite prognosis can be made yet. In 32 cases the improvement 
was only temporary. Of those in which no improvement has 
been noted, 1 has died.” 





THE WONDERFUL NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T is now certain that a great discovery has been made by 

Professor Réntgen of Wiirzberg University, of whom we 
He has found thatakind 
of radiation (called by him the X-ray), which, tho invisible to the 
eye, will affect a photographic plate as ordinary light does, will 


print a short sketch in another column. 


pass through many substances that are quite opaque to ordinary 
light. This radiation, moreover, differs from all other kinds of 
radiation hitherto known, and indeed from all effects that are 
propagated in waves such as radiant heat, electric radiation, 
sound, or surface disturbances in fluids, in that its velocity ap 
pears not to depend on the substance through which it is passing, 
and hence it is not refracted by a prism or a lens. The clearest 
account of the discovery is given in a letter to Sczence by Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg of Harvard, writing from Freiberg, Germany. 
He says: 

“It is well known that the discharges of a large Ruhmkorff in- 
duction coil produce in a vacuum tube, such as Crooke’s or Hit- 
torf’s, colored rays which go in straight lines from the cathode to 
the glass of the tube. These cathode rays, which have been much 
studied, are visible to the eye and are well characterized by the 








PHOTOGRAPHING THE LEAD IN A PENCIL. 


1, photographic plate-holder with highly sensitized plate; 2, pencil to be 
photographed ; 3, Crooke’s tube; 4, cathode or negative pole; 5, positive 
pole; 6, induction coil giving very high potential discharges. 


fact that the magnet changes their direction; they do not pass 
thick cardboard, wood, etc. The place where these cathode rays 
reach the glass of the tube is the center of Réntgen’s X-rays. 
They are not visible and are not turned aside by a magnet; in 
short, they are not cathode rays, but are produced by them. If in 
a dark room we cover the tube by thin, black cardboard, nothing 
can be seen at all, even if we bring the eye in the direct neigh- 
borhood of the tube during the electric discharges. But if we 
now bring a card covered with barium platino-cyanid near it, the 
paper flashes up with every discharge, and this fluorescent effect 
is visible even if the paper is distant two meters from the tube, 
and it does not matter whether the varnished or the other side of 
the paper is directed toward the tube. The X-rays thus go 
through the black cardboard which is opaque to sunlight, and the 
same effect follows when a bound volume of a thousand printed 
pages is put between the tube and the fluorescent paper. The 
rays produce an effect upon photographic dry plates, which, of 
course, remain and allow us to control the subjective compari- 
sons. Both [these] methods show that wood is not much less 
pervious than paper; boards 3cm. thick absorb very little. Hard 
rubber disks several centimeters thick do not stop the rays, and 
even aluminum plates 15 mm. thick do not make the fluorescence 
entirely disappear. Glass plates vary with the lead in them, 
those containing lead being less pervious. Platinum is slightly 
pervious, if the plate is not thicker than o.2mm., silver and copper 
can be a little thicker; lead plates 1.5 mm. thick are no longer 
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pervious. All substances become less pervious with increasing 
thickness, a fact which is nicely demonstrated by photographs 
taken through tinfoils of gradually increasing number. The per- 
viousness of substances of equal thickness seems chiefly depen- 
dent on the density .... 

‘Prisms and lenses do not diffract the rays, nor do prisms of 
hard rubber or aluminum. . . . Objects with rough surface let 
it pass exactly like 
polished ones. The 
shadow of a round 
stick is in the middle 
darker than at the 
edges; the shadow 
of a metal tube is in 
the middle lighter 
than at the edges. 

“With regard to 
the effect on photo- 
graphic plates, it 
must not be forgot- 
ten that lenses do 
not refract the rays 
and therefore ordi- 
nary photography is 
not possible; the 
pictures of the ob- 
jects are only shad- 
ows. But these 
shadow-pictures can 
be taken in the 
closed wooden box 
of the camera in a 
light room, as the 
sunlight of course 
does not pass 
through the wood 
while the X-rays do. 
In this way Réntgen 
took photographs of 
a set of metal 
weights in a wooden 
box and of a thick 
wire wound as a spiral around a wooden stick; the wood was 
pervious, the metal of that thickness not, and so the shadows of 
the weights and of the wire are seen in the photograph, those of 
the wood scarcely at all, In the same manner he took the picture 
of a compass-needle in the closed box. The door between two 
rooms did not hinder the chemical effect. 

“With regard to the nature of the X-rays it seems too early to 
say anything definite. R6ntgen emphasizes the fact that they 
show no refraction and probably therefore move in all substances 
with equal velocity, and are transmitted by a medium which exists 
everywhere and in which are the molecules of the substances. 
That is, they are ether rays, but not transverse ether waves like 
the visible or the ultra red or ultra violet invisible light; Réntgen 
supposes that they are longitudinal ether waves, the existence of 
which has for a long time been supected by physicists. Researches 
regarding many other qualities of the new rays are in progress, 
and their results may clear up the theoretical interpretation. 

“It may be that the practical importance of the discovery is 
equal to the theoretical. . One practical result in this case is 
already clear, as the new rays pass boards but not thick metal 
plates, so they pass the organic substances of the human body, 
such as skin, muscles, etc., but not the bones. As the metal 
weights in the wooden box can be photographed, so can photo- 
graphs of the human bones be taken. Ré6ntgen has put his hand 
between the tube and the dry plate inthe closed camera; the pho- 
tograph shows clearly all the bones of the hand without the flesh 
and skin, and the gold rings seem to hang in the air. The value 
of such a method for medical diagnosis is clear.” 

















PICTURE OF MR. SWINTON’S HAND, SHOWING 
SKELETON. 


Taken by a four minutes’ exposure to a Crooke’s 
radiant tube, covered with a sheet of black vul- 
canized fiber .o212 in. thick, through which the 
rays were obliged to penetrate. 


(From /ndustries and Iron, London.) 


The discoveries of Professor Réntgen have been confirmed by 
Professor Klupathy of Pesth, Professor Domalip of Prague, Pro- 
fessor Czermak of Gratz, Mr. A. A. C. Swinton of London, and in 
this country by Professor Trowbridge of Harvard, Professor 
Wright of Yale, Thomas A. Edison, andothers. ‘The photographs 
have been shown toseveral scientific societies and tothe Emperor 
of Germany. from whom Professor Réntgen has received a deco- 
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ration. The following account of some of Professor Wright’s ex- 
periments is quoted from 7he Engineering and Mining Journal, 
February 1: 


“It was evident at the outset that the order of transparency of 
different subjects for the light rays was very different from that 
which is found with the cathode rays. Thus pieces of glass were 
more opaque to these rays than some of the metals or than ebo- 
nite, which is perfectly opaque to luminous rays, but transmits the 
cathode rays with great freedom. Among the metals aluminum 
is especally distinguished, and in one of the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Wright an aluminum medal left its impress on the plate so 
clearly as.to show both the design and lettering. In this latter 
case the layer between the medal and the sensitive plate was 
absolutely opaque ebonite, which is the substance used by photog- 
raphers to darken completely the plate-holder. 

“In other experiments which were made by Professor Wright 
with pine board interposed, a closed paper box containing alu- 
minum grain weights left a trace upon the plate, which appeared 
as tho the box were almost transparent and the weights them- 
selvessomewhat translucent. An ordinary lead-pencil lying near 
the box upon the interposed board showed its graphite core by a 
darker trace in the middle of the fainter impress of the wood of 
the pencil. . A number ot American coins—silver, copper, 
and nickel—produced strong impressions, showing almost com- 
plete interception of the rays; but there were differences, the 
copper coins transmitting more than the nickel and the nickel 
more than the silver. 

“In an earlier experiment a somewhat thinner board of white- 
wood was used, the plate being wrapped in black paper as before. 
On this board was laid a pocketbook of dark Russia leather with 
several flaps of leather within, and containing seven cards, two 
of them thick. A number of small coins were slipped into the in- 
side compartment of the book, which was then closed and laid 
upon the board under the tube. On the plate, when developed, 
only a faint shading was left by the pocketbook, but the coins left 
a strong and definite picture, showing with surprising clearness 
their number and position in the book. A trace of Professor 
Wright’s hand, which rested upon the board during this experi- 
ment, was also strongly depicted. The outlines of the hand were 
somewhat blurred, and in the palm faint traces of the passage of 
the rays between the bones could be detected, but there was little 
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PROFESSOR WRIGHT'S PHOTOGRAPHS. 
These show coins taken through three thicknesses of leather in a sealskin 
pocketbook, the lead in a pencil, three metal balls through a pasteboard 
box, and two dimes through an inch of wood. 


(Made especially for the New York Journal by Prof. A. W. Wright, of Yale.) 


of the effect, reported by Professor Réntyen, of the greater dis- 
tinctness of the impression made by the bones.” 


Of the conclusions of Mr. Swinton, the English experimenter, 
The Journal speaks editorially as follows: 


“The only discouraging feature of Mr. Swinton’s conclusions is 
that he is reported to be somewhat skeptical as to any practical 
We trust that this opinion is simply the re- 


results forthcoming. 
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serve and conservatism of a very practical scientist, for we see 
before us a great field in metallurgy and physical science for 


this invention. For instance, Professor Réntgen took a photo- 
graph of a large metal plate which had been broken and after- 
ward welded together, and in the strongest ordinary light showed 
no sign of fracture, yet under the so-called X rays the line of junc- 
tion was shown distinctly. Not only in testing important castings 
and heavy wrought-iron work without unnecessary fracture, but 
in everyday work, such as approving of steel rails, armor plate, 
bridge material, etc., this discovery may be of immense value.” 


PROFESSOR RONTGEN. 
Professor Réntgen is comparatively young, being now only 
about forty years of age. We give our readers a likeness anda 
short sketch of his life, both from the New York Hera/d: 


“Professor Réntgen is of Dutch birth, and his full name is 
Wilhelm Conrad Réntgen. Hestudiedin Zurich, where he issued 
a monograph on the way 
to establish the relations 
as to the warmth that ex- 
ists in atmospheric air. 
| When Professor Kundt 
-| left Zurich for Wiirzburg, 
his favorite disciple 
Réntgen followed, and 
later again to Strasburg 
University, where Kundt 
and Réntgen held the 
same position as profes- 
sor and assistant. In 
1873 he taught at Stras- 
burg; in 1875 he became 
professor of mathematics 
| and physics in Wiirtem- 
berg at the Agricultural 
Academy of Hohenheim. 
But 1876 saw him back 
in Strasburg at the Uni- 
versity, and in 1879 he became professor and director of the Uni- 
versity Institute for Physics at Giessen. 

“He has been at Wiirzburg University since 1888. He has 
written various works, such as a method to fix the isothermal sur- 
faces of crystals, and on the use of the ice calorimeter to deter- 
mine the intensity of sunlight. Then he turned to electricity, 
and studied the figures produced in dust by electrical discharges 
as Professor Kundt showed them, and the curious phenomena 
shown by electricity passing through various gases. The absorp- 
tion of ordinary heat-rays by steam and gases generally occupied 
him also.” 
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PROFESSOR RONTGEN. 


Tho Professor Réntgen is thus seen to be a man of no mean 
ability, his discovery of what he calls the “X rays” may be said 
to have been accidental, and it is only wonderful that some other 
experimenter did not happen upon it before. The rays have been 
produced thousands of times in nearly every physical laboratory 
in the world, and it needed only the neighborhood of a sensitive 


plate to register and reveal them. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE MICROBES? 


HE old question, ‘‘ Where do all the pins go?” would seem 

easy of solution beside the same inquiry with regard to the 
germs, beneficent or disease-producing, that grow and multiply 
by myriads in soil, air, and water. Zhe Hospital gives us an 
answer, so far as those are concerned that effect an entrance into 
our systems—no small number, as will be seen from the following 
quoted paragraphs. Thesum and substance of it all is that if the 
bodily health is good, the bacteria perish in the digestive organs, 
otherwise—so much the worse for us; and from these facts an 


entirely obvious moral is drawn. Says the article referred to: 


“We hear so much of microbes, and are so constantly assured 
that the air is full of them, that it becomes a matter of no small 
interest to ascertain how we are protected from them, or, in other 
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words, how it is that, living as we do in the very midst of a cloud 
of micro-organisms, which we know by experience are able very 
quickly to reduce to putrescence substances which, so far as chem- 
ical composition goes, are like unto ourselves, we still remain 
protected from their attacks. The vulnerable point clearly is the 
mucous membrane of the air-passages and the digestive organs, 
As regards the latter, we may well believe that in health we are 
protected by the activity of our digestive processes; but in refer- 
ence to the air-ducts, over the moist surfaces of which the foulest 
air is constantly drawn, it is a problem of the greatest interest to 
decide whereabouts the microbes, which we know are continually 
entering, are stopped. The recent researches of Dr. St. Clair 
Thomson and Dr. Hewlett, of the Bacteriological Department of 
the British Institute of Preventive Medicine, throw much light 
upon this question. ‘They say that on an average about 1,500 
micro-organisms are inhaled into the nose every hour; while in 
London it must be a common event for 14,000 of them to enter 
during one hour’s tranquil respiration. Expired air, however, 
is practically sterile, and it would seem that this purification is 
not, as some have imagined, performed in the air-tubes of the 
lungs, for it has been found by repeated observation that they 
have vanished before reaching the trachea, the mucus from which 
is sterile. Evidently they are caught in the nose, for on testing 
air from the naso-pharynx they were found to be practically all 
gone. Nevertheless, the mucus in the nose does not appear to be 
itself a germicide. It does not kill the microbes, but it prevents 
their developing; and as microbes are only harmful by their 
monstrous power of multiplication this is sufficient. Meanwhile 
they are rapidly swept on by the cilia toward the digestive tract, 
where.doubtless they share the common fate. The moral of all 
this is—breathe through your nose and keep your digestive 
organs in good working order, then the microbes, pathogenic, 
saprophytic, or whatever they may be, will meet their doom.” 


WASTE OF ENERGY IN LIGHT PRODUCTION. 


has long been known that there is a great waste of energy in 

all methods of artificial illumination at present in practical 
use, but tho we know just where this waste is—namely, in the 
necessary production of a great amount of useless heat before we 
get to the temperature that gives us our light—no method for 
obtaining the light alone has yet been devised. Itisagreat step, 
however, to be able to state the problem in definite terms, and 
this has now been done, so that many enthusiastic workers are 
toiling for its solution, with some prospect of success. ‘The situ- 
ation is well summed up by Prof. John Cox in a lecture before the 


Royal Society of Canada. We quote below parts of a summary 


from The Journal of the Franklin Institute (Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary) : 


“To begin with, he [Professor Cox] points out that in practise 
not more than from 7 to 16per cent. of the energy of the fuel used 
can be realized through the engine, and theoretical considerations 
establish a limit at about 30 per cent., beyond which it would 
seem to be hopeless to expect to pass in any form of heat engine. 
This he terms one of the unsolved problenis. 

“It is, however, not unsolvable if we can devise some means of 
extracting the energy of coal otherwise than by heat—say in some 
such manner as that in burning zine in a voltaic battery. That 
this is not beyond the scope of our present scientific knowledge 
the recent experiments of Borchers and others bear strong evi- 
dence. 

“In the second stage of the operation of producing the electric 
light, the dynamo is already so nearly perfect that hardly any 
heat is lost in its conversion into current. 

“The third stage Wings us to the lamp, with some 7 per cent. 
of the original energy still available. The only means thus far 
available for producing luminous energy is to heat the molecules 
of some substance, and in this operation we are compelled to 
waste the greater portion of our available energy in producing 
heat before we obtain the light rays. 

“Here, then, is the second unsolved problem, since even in the 
incandescent lamp and the arc lamp not more than from 3 to5 per 
cent. of the energy supplied is converted into light. Thus, of the 
original store in the coal less than three parts in a thousand ulti- 
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mately become useful. In the last six years, however, some hint 
of means to overcome the difficulty has been obtained from the 
proof by Maxwell and Hertz that light is only an electric radia- 
tion. Could we produce electric oscillations of a sufficient rapid- 
ity, we might discard the molecules of matter, and directly manu- 
facture light without their intervention. ‘To do this we must be 
able to produce oscillations at the rate of 400,000,000,000 per 
second. ‘Tesla has produced them in thousands and millions per 
second, and Crookes has shown how, by means of high vacua, to 
raise many bodies to brilliant fluorescence at a small expense of 
energy. . . . These are hints toward a solution of the problem, 
but give no solution as yet. Professor Langley states that the 
Cuban firefly spends the whole of its energy upon the visual rays 
without wasting any upon heat, and is some four hundred times 
more efficient as a light-producer than the electric arc, and even 
ten times more efficient than the sun in this respect. Thus, while 
at present we have no solution of these important problems, we 
have reason to hope that in the not distant future one may be 
obtained, and the human inventor may not be put to shame by 
his humble insect rival.” 





Influence of Odors upon the Voice.—‘It is well 
known to singers,” says Popular Science News, “that perfumes 
influence the voice. The violet is regarded by artists as the 
flower which especially causes hoarseness. The rose, on the con- 
trary, is regarded as inoffensive. M. Joal, who has studied the 
subject, says he does not believe that the emanations of the violet 
prevent free vibration of the vocal cords, and thinks that if this 
flower has any injurious effect upon the voice, the rose and other 
flowers must have the same action. There is in fact, nothing 
fixed or regular in the influence exerted by the perfume of flowers. 
It is a matter of individual susceptibility. Some are affected by 
the lilac; others by the mimosa. Others, again, are in no man- 
ner affected by flowers, musk, amber, civet, or the various toilet 
preparations, but experience obstruction of the nose, hoarseness 
and oppression, from the odors of oils, grasses, burnt horn, and 
the emanations from tanneries and breweries. It is very difficult, 
adds M. Joal, to furnish an explanation of these peculiarities, and 
we must content ourselves by regarding them as examples of 
olfactory idiosyncrasy. It can not be denied that odors may 
occasion various accidents and vocal troubles, especially in per- 
sons of nervous tempérament and excessive sensibility.” 





Problems Solved in Dreams. —At a recent meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, as. reported in Zhe 
American Naturalist, February, “Prof. W. R. Newbold nar- 
rated informally three cases vaguely described as ‘Dream Rea- 
soning,’ which had occurred in the experience of two of his 
colleagues. Dr. W. A. Lamberton, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Pennsylvania, when a young man, after giving up 
as insoluble a problem in descriptive geometry upon which he had 
been working for weeks by the analytical method, awoke one 
morning several days later to find an hallucinatory figure pro- 
jected upon a blackboard in his room with all the lines necessary 
to a geometrical solution of the problem clearly drawn. He has 
never had any other visual hallucination. Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Pennsylvania, some 
years ago dreamed an interpretation of the name Nebuchadnezzar 
which has since been universally adopted. At a later period he 
dreamed that an Assyrian priest gave him information about 
some inscribed fragments that had puzzled him which was after- 
ward confirmed in all points now capable of confirmation. Dr. 
Newbold offered a psychological explanation of these curious 
cases.” 





Alcoholism in Children.—Dr. Moreau, in the Annales 
Médico-Psychologigues, as abstracted in the St. Louis Medzcal 
and Surgical Journal, February, records several cases of alco- 
holism in children. “The tendency is in some cases hereditary ; 
often it is the result of some psychical disturbance. Many cases 
are due to the ignorance of mothers who quiet their infants, even 
while at the breast, with wine or spirits. The pernicious habit of 
parents taking their little ones into public-houses, and there 
allowing them to share the drinks, is pointed out. The risk of 
alcoholism must always be considered in ordering alcohol for 
children; and where there is a history of alcoholism in a child’s 
antecedents it is best to avoid it altogether. Dipsomania, gen- 
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erally hereditary, occurs both in boys and in girls. Delirium 
tremens has been seen at five years old; and cirrhosis of the 
liver, with definite history of abuse of alcohol, at three and one- 
half years. Children who have suffered from the effects of alco- 
hol are especially liable to epilepsy, hysteria, moral insanity, etc. 
The prognosis in such cases is bad, the tendency to excess gener- 
ally persisting.” 





Face-Reading.—‘In the acquisition of the art of speech- 
reading by sight,” says 7he Popular Science Monthly, “the eye 
of the deaf pupil becomes accustomed to certain positions of the 
organs of articulation, and he thus learns. to understand the 
spoken words of others, altho he does not hear them. In teaching 
this art, Lillie Eginton Warren has found that the forty odd 
sounds of the English language are revealed in sixteen outward 
manifestations or pictures, and practise in following them as they 
rapidly appear in a face enables us to understand what is said. 
Some faces differ from others in strength of expression, and thus 
many show less action in the lower part. Nevertheless, there is 
in all persons a general approach toa certain definite movement 
of muscles, particularly when in animated conversation, and the 
trained eye notices what the inexperienced one fails to discover. 
After attaining a degree of proficiency in this art of expression- 
reading, persons seem to feel that they hear instead of see the 
words spoken. Reading our language in this way may be said to 
be mastery of a new alphabet, the rapidly moving letters or char- 
acters of which are to be found upon the page of the human coun- 
tenance.” 





Tea-Cigarettes.—“ The English,” says the Revue Scien- 
téfigue, “are not content with drinking tea at their ‘five o’clock 
tea,’ they smoke it. According to several English authorities, 
who denounce this new mania asa dangerous habit, it has become 
a fashionable fad. A great number of adepts at this new pastime 
are women of high education and fine mental endowments. 
‘Among my patients,’ says a physician, ‘attacked by extreme 
nervousness and insomnia, is a young woman of fine education, 
and I am treating at the same time another woman, well known 
as an author, whose romances are widely read and who smokes 
daily twenty to thirty green-tea cigarettes while at work.’ At 
the house of a well-known lady tea-cigarettes are always passed 
around after dinner, and several celebrated actresses give tea- 
smoking parties twice a week. There is at Kensington a club 
composed of literary women, formed for the same purpose. One 
woman spends nearly £2 [$10] a week to satisfy her craving. 
This habit is becoming so common that some tobacco merchants 
are already offering packets of these tea-cigarettes to the public.” — 
Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“IT is commonly supposed,” says Popular Science News, “ that the sudden 
and complete freezing of lakes and water-courses—not an infrequent 
occurrence in northern regions—must necessarily be fatal to all their in- 
habitants. Recent experiments by a French scientist, M. P. Regnard, have 
proved this to be anerror. He cooled the waterin an aquarium containing 
live carp to different degrees below freezing. Ato®°® C. the fishes seemed 
to fall asleep, but were not frozen. At-—3° they were apparently dead, but 
retained their flexibility. The water being then gradually warmed, they 
revived, began to swim, and showed no signs of suffering. This would 
indicate that the polar seas, whose temperature never falls below 3° C., 
may bea congenial abode for creatures inured to this degree of cold.”’ 


IN the opinion of Engineering, London, the compulsory adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures two years after the passage of a 
law to that effect, as recently recommended by a Parliamentary committee, 
will be enormously beneficial. It says: ‘'The time has gone past when it 
is necessary to furnish arguments as tothe advantages of the metric sys- 
tem over present confused methods. Those whose business it is to deal 
with foreign countries know best how much they lose when they come into 
competition with’ manufacturers from Germany and Belgium, from the 
inability or indisposition of other nationsto comprehend British standards.” 
The paper, which is a recognized authority, considers it certain that the 
metric system will be adopted in England. 


THE establishment of tea- and coffee-houses as substitutes for saloons is 
regarded by Modern Medicine as an evil. It says: ‘*The good women 
who devote so much time and labor to the development and conducting of 
these enterprises are doubtless unaware of the fact that tea and coffee are 
inebriating substances as well as alcohol, tho they produce a different 
form of intoxication, and one which seldom results in such outbreaking 
violence as sometimes arises from the use of alcoholic liquors.” 


THE oldest medical recipe is said by a French medical journal to be 
that of a hair-tonic for an Egyptian queen. It is dated 4o0o B.C., and 
directs that dogs’ paws and asses’ hoofs be boiled with dates in oil. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


STANLEY’S TRIBUTE TO MISSIONARY 
ENDEAVORS IN AFRICA. 


] N 1870 there were only two white men in all Equatorial Africa, 
from the Zambesi to the Nile. 
and Sir Samuel Baker. 


These were Dr. Livingstone 
The first had for years been absent from 
men’s knowledge in the far interiér, and no man knew what had 


become of him. The second had but just arrived in the White 


Nile region to suppress the slave-trade. Recalling these facts, 
by way of emphasizing the present hopeful condition of the Kongo 
Free State, Mr. Henry M. Stanley, in his “Story of the Develop- 
ment of Africa” (Century, February), goes on to recount some 
events of his own exploration of the Dark Continent, and inci- 
dentally speaks of the valuable agency of missionaries in opening 
up that long-unknown country. Among other things Mr. Stanley 
says: 

“T was the only white man during 1876 in Equatorial Africa, 
but in 1877, when only a short distance from the Atlantic, the first 
missionaries landed on the east coast in response to an appeal 
that I had written in 1875 from Uganda. During the years from 
1879 to 1884 missionaries followed closely my tracks up the Kongo, 
and as a hundred influences were in the course of a few years 
enlisted in the cause of Africa, Nyassa Land and the eastern and 
southern part of Central Africa began to be studded with Chris- 
tian missions, and missionaries have continued to enter Africa 
ever since, until now there must be about 300 of them, and the 
number is still increasing. They are not all reputed to be first- 
class men, but it is wonderful what earnestness and perseverance 
will do. We have only to think of Uganda, with its 200 churches 
and cathedral and its 50,000 native Christians, read the latest 
official reports from Nyassa Land, and glance at the latest map of 
Africa, to be convinced of the zeal, devotion, and industry of the 
missionaries. 

‘*Mission-houses do not grow of themselves. Gospels are not 
translated into African tongues, nor are converts spontaneous 
productsof human nature. I] am somewhat familiar with African 
facts, and to me these things represent immense labor, patience, 
and self-sacrifice; but others expect Africans to fall in love with 
the missionary’s eyes. 

“It is true, tho strange, that for the first six years or so very 
little visible effect is produced by missionary teaching and influ- 
ence. The mind of a pagan descendant of innumerable centuries 
of pagans appears to be for some time impenetrable to the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and no matter how zealously a missionary may 
strive with him, he continues to present a wooden dulness, until 
by and by there is a gleam of interest; he catches the idea, as it 
were; and the interest becomes infectious and spreads from 
family to family, and converts multiply rapidly. ‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.’ 

“T have in my mind, as I write, the examples furnished by the 
Waganda, Wanyassa, and Bakongo. At the town of Banza Man- 
teka, for instance, one day goo natives came to Mr. Richards, the 
missionary, and requested to be baptized by him. He had labored 
among them many years, but hitherto converts had been few. 
The missionary imposed conditions on them. He said that they 
must first assemble their fetishes, idols, and stores of gin, and 
destroy all in the market-place. And they went forthwith, and 
did it. 

“T estimate that there are at present 300 Europeans, inclusive 
of misssionaries, in French Kongo; 150 in British East Africa; 
350 in British Central Africa; 250in German East Africa; and 
1,400in Belgian Kongo—altogether, say, 2,500 Europeans between 
the Zambesi and the Nile. The railways about to be constructed 
in British East and Central Africa and the German possessions will 
be the means of attracting several hundred more, just as the 
Kongo Railway has been the cause of the greater European pop- 
ulation in the Kongo State; and since roadless Africa during the 
last ten years has attracted so many whites, it needs no prophet 
to predict that where one white traveled during its primitive 
state, a hundred will travel by railway. There are now only 
about 130 miles of railway within the limits of Equatorial Africa; 
but at the end of ten years from now we shall have the Kongo 
Railway, 250 miles long; the Stanley Falls Railway, 30 miles; 
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the Mombasa-Nyanza Railway, 660 miles; the Shire-Nyassa 
Railway, 70 miles; the German Usambara Railway, 120 miles; 
and probably the Nyassa-Tanganyika Railway, 220 miles, in com- 
plete working order.” 

Mr. Stanley thinks that the development of Africa now in prog- 
ress is phenomenal. He suggests that if any one will take the 
trouble to read Parkman's story of the early days in America, and 
reflect upon what little advance was made in New South Wales 
during the first twenty years after its discovery, and compare 
both with what has taken place in the Kongo region after only 
eighteen years’ knowledge of its river and basin, he will need no 
words of encouragement from any one. As for the climate, he 
says: 

“It is no worse than that found elsewhere in tropic lands. The 
heat is not so great as in India, or as it is sometimes in New York 
insummer. Fortunately, the coast-belt on both sides of Africa, 
where the heat is greatest, and where the climate is most un- 
healthy, is narrow. In four hours a railway train at ordinary 
speed would enable us. to cross it, and so avoid the debilitating 
temperature. Ascending the sides of the coast-range by the same 
means of conveyance, we should in two hours reach a rolling 
plain which gradually rises in height from 2,500 to 3,500 feet 
above the sea. Here the climate is sensibly cooler, and the white 
man can safely work six hours of the day in the open without 
fear of sunstroke, tho he must not count on immunity from fever. 
In from ten to twelve hours the traveler by train would meet 
another steep rise, and would find himself from 5,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the sea, on the broad central plateau of the continent, 
which varies from 600 to 1,00 miles across. It is in this section 
that the great lakes, snowy mountains, and tallest hills are found. 
Here we have cold nights and a hot sun when the skies are not 
clouded, tho the air in the shade is frequently cool enough for an 
overcoat; and it is on this immense upland that the white man, 
when compelled by circumstances, may find a home. 

“However, no amount of preaching against the climate will 
retard the development of Africa. Civilization has grasped the 
idea that it must enter and take possession, and now that it 
thoroughly realizes the fact that the szze gua non for securing 
that possession is the railway, I can conceive of nothing that will 
prevent the children of Europe finding out for themselves whether 
they can permanently reside there or not.” 


PREACHERS AND POLITICS IN GERMANY. 


~HOULD preachers engage in political and social agitations? 
The Superior Consistory of Prussia, the highest ecclesiasti- 

cal authority in Germany, has, io an official pronunciamento just 
issued, declared that the preacher of that kingdom shall not do so. 

Soon after the dismissal of Bismarck, the present Emperor of 
Germany issued his program of social reform, and it was repeat- 
edly announced that it was his ambition to be regarded as “the 
workingman’s Emperor.” This attitude, so far as it may have 
been intended to arrest the activity of the Social Democrats, has 
proved disappointing. Accordingly other sails have been set, 
and the state seems to be about ready to readopt the Bismarckian 
policy of suppressing the Social Democracy by force. 

The pastors of Germany have taken no little interest in the 
agitation of the social question. Especially has this been the 
case with the younger and, theologically, more liberal elements. 
In fact a “ Pastors’ Social Party” was practically organized, with 
the influential journal //://e as its organ, edited by the skilful 
pen of Pastor Neumann. The pronounced program was to regain 
for the churches the masses (who had been lost, it was claimed, 
In this social move- 
At the National Christian 
Social Congress, held every summer for the past four or five years, 


by the measures and manners of orthodoxy). 
ment even many conservatives joined. 


Pastor Stoecker and Professor Harnack, the former a chief among 
the conservatives, the latter a prince among the liberals, sat as 
members of the same committee. 


The movement had almost 


attained national dimensions. Now all this has come to an end, 


according to the official declaration of the Superior Consistory 
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signed by its head, Dr. Barkhausen. The address is a lengthy 
document, the substance of which is the following: 


The members of the Consistory have noticed with pain and sur- 
prise that not a few Protestant pastors of the country are begin- 
ning to take an extraordinary interest in the social problems and 
agitations of the day. The number of conventions, congresses, 
conferences, etc., called to discuss these matters is increasing 
steadily, and the pronfinence of the pastors at these meetings is 
pronounced. Especially is this the case with younger men; in 
not a few cases do theological students and candidates take a 
leading part in these discussions and deliberations. 

In view of this the Consistory regards it as its duty to ask the 
pastors to desist from this work as inconsistent with their calling 
and profession. It is not a part of their vocation to take part in 
political and social agitations. Their work is to faithfully attend 
to their duty as preachers of the Word and as pastors of souls en- 
trusted to their care. It is not denied that Christianity is to be 
the salt of the earth; but it is not the pastor’s duty to take a 
direct or immediate part in such agitations. Let the pastor in 
the line of his direct work instruct his people in godliness and in 
love to their neighbors, and these teachings will then bear their 
fruit in the callings and walks of life. Not directly, but only in- 
directly, is it the duty of the pulpit to influence the affairs of 
political and public life. 


The publication of these directions, which, in a country like 
Germany, where state and church are united, are equivalent toa 
command, has aroused the German pastors thoroughly. The 
conservative papers on the whole regard the publication as wise 
and timely, and as a call from the higher authorities for the pas- 
tors to be about their real business. But the protests have been 
decided and loud, evidencing a vigor seldom exhibited in Ger- 
many against those in authority. Thoroughly representative in 
this regard is the discussion in the Chrzstliche Welt, of Leipsic, 


the most influential liberal organ in the country. It says this: 


“rt. We protest against this declaration in the name of the 
honor of the German clergy. ‘There has for many years not ap- 
peared an official ecclesiastical declaration which has attacked 
the honor of the ministry as has been done in this case. 

“2. We protest in the name of the younger generations of the 
clergy. In no other field of labor have the younger men shown 
such activity and such success as in the application of Christian 
principles to the problems of daily life. 


‘3. We protest in the name of the whole Christian social move- * 


ment. This movement has already its enemies among the unbe- 
lieving masses, and it is wrong for the highest church govern- 
ment to place itself on the side of the latter. The whole movement 
aims ata betterment and Christianization of the people and merits 
the support of all patriots and lovers of the church. 

‘““4. We protest because we love our state churches, as it is the 
effort of this agitation to convert these into national churches, in 
which all participate in the blessings of Christianity.” 


Naturally Neumann’s //2//e has been hit hardest, as it is the 
organ of this party. Among other comments it says: 


“The Prussian Consistory wants to silence the pastors, to pen 
them up in the pulpit and in their houses, and not permit them to 
take part in the living problems of the day. . . . We on our part 
will maintain our rights as Protestants and are comforted by the 
fact that the power of the address is not absolute. It will be put 
into force only in so far as the convictions of pastors can be in- 
fluenced by it. A great many of us will not on this account 
throw away our arms or give up our program.” 


The political journals are divided in their views as to the 
merits and demerits of the address. The North German Gazette 
praises it, because it clearly defines the line of demarcation be- 
tween Christian charity work and political agitation, and in the 
latter department promptly calls a halt to the overzealous pastors. 
It clearly prescribes the limits of the churches’ activity and says 
to politically inclined pastors: So far and no further. 

The influential Munich A //gemeine Zeztung also approves of the 
principles expressed, but acknowledges the honesty in the motives 
of the clergy who have been engaged in this politico-social move- 
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ment. Other political journals as a rule condemn the document 
as interfering with the rights which pastors have and enjoy as 


citizens of the Empire. 





PRESIDENT HARPER ON THE BIBLE. 


HE /ournal and Messenger (Baptist, Cincinnati) takes 
President Harper, of the University of Chicago, severely 
to task for certain of his views which he expressed in a recent 
interview with the editor of the Texas Baptist Standard. In 
some prefatory observations concerning President Harper, 7%e 
Journal and Messenger expresses its grievous disappointment 
over the position taken by him toward the interpretation of Old- 
Testament history in general. It had expected different things. 
It says that it seems to be Dr. Harper’s aim now “to see how 
little he can leave for the student to place his foot upon with his 
assurance of its immovability.” In the interview reported in 
The Baptist Standard, Dr. Harper, in reply to some direct ques- 
tions submitted to him, made statements like the following : 


“The story of Adam and Eve is certainly not fiction, and it is 
certainly not history, in the sense in which we use the word his- 
tory to-day. . . . As these [Genesis] stories appear among the 
Hebrews, they have been purified and purged, and at the same 
time filled with a distinct spirit which, from my point of view, 
can be only explained by assuming a supernatural, divine influ- 
ence. . . . I believe that these early stories of Genesis contain 
the world’s earliest ideas, purged and purified by the divine 
Spirit, concerning the origin of man. . .. The early ideas of 
these people may or may not be correct. That does not affect 
the great truth. The essential idea contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis is shown by all history to have been true.” 


As to the inspiration of the Old-Testament Scriptures, Presi- 
dent Harper is reported as saying: 


“The thing which seems to me to deserve emphasis is the in- 
spiration of the history of the chosen nation. God worked in all 
history, but he worked in Hebrew history and New-Testament 
history in a sense in which He did not appear in other history. 
This was a specially ordered, specially guided history, the events 
of which were directed, and the great lives of which were so in- 
fluenced as to produce a history out of which should come these 
biblical records. Now, inasmuch as the history itself was divinely 
guided and inspired, the records which grew out of the history, 
which were occasioned by the history, were thus, in the same 
sense, divinely inspired and divinely ordered. Whatever super- 
natural element we find in the history itself, whatever is in the 
events, that same thing we shall find in the record; whatever one 
was the other was. The history, however, is the fundamental 
thing, that is the rock upon which we may stand; and if we can 
prove, upon scientific grounds, that that history was unique, dis- 
tinct from all other history, we have a basis upon which our 
divine inspiration from our Bible can rest.” 


Commenting on these utterances, 7he Journal and Messenger 
says: - 


“It seems, then, that in order to a divine record, we must have 
a divine history; or, rather, we must have acourse of conduct 
ordered and directed by God. In order to have an inspired record 
of the doings of Satan, we must have Satan divinely directed and 
controlled. It can not be true that Satan wrought his devilish 
work upon Job, unless it is true that God directed him in his 
devices and energized him in the execution of his plans. We 
must have a divinely directed order of events, before God can put 
it into the heart and the pen of a scribe to tell the truth about it; 
and then it must not be expected that his record will be true to 
the facts. ... 

“When asked what are the essential elements in which he dif- 
fers from the ‘orthodox’ view of the Scriptures, Dr. Harper said: 
(1) ‘In giving more prominence to the history which forms the 
basis on which the divine revelation rests.’ Herein is a marvel. 


A man tells us that what in the common view is history is not 
history at all, but simply a conglomeration of traditions, ‘purged 
and purified by the divine Spirit ;’ and then, in a breath, he tells 
us that he differs from the orthodox in that he emphasizes more 
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fully the historical basis upon which the divine revelation rests. 
We confess to utter inability to harmonize these two statements. 
First, we have noreliable history. It is onlya tradition, ‘purged 
and purified by the divine Spirit;’ then, after destroying, so far 
as he is able, the historical character of the writings, he téfls us 
that he differs from those who believe in their historical character, 
in that he gives ‘more prominence to the history which forms the 
basis on which the divine revelation rests’ (!). Divine revelation 
resting upon history which is not history at all; a record which 
is not history, but which bears the evidence of purging and purify- 
ing by the divine Spirit! We have to confess to amazement and 
confusion; and we ask, How can these things be joined together 
so as to reflect credit upon the president of a great university ?” 


THE POPE’S AUTHORSHIP AND INFALLI- 
BILITY. 


N our issue of January 4 last we quoted the Azforma, Rome, 
as claiming that the name of the present Pope figures among 

the list of authors on the /udex Expurgatorius of the Roman 
Catholic Church, together with a correction by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung to the effect that Leo XIII. is not mentioned in the 
Jndex, but that a certain book once written by him is there listed. 
Subsequently, in our issue of January 18, we quoted a denial of 
the Rzforma’s charge from the Ave Mariza, and in our issue of 
February 1 we quoted from The Freeman's Journal, New York, 
parts of an editorial on infallibility which grew out of this same 
subject. 
subject from which it might be inferred that we are not con- 
versant with the officially acknowledged explanation of the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility. Yet a number of Catholic papers 
accuse us of having deviated from our “usual care- 


We throughout avoided carefully all reference to the 


fulness.” The paper with which the story origi- 
nated is one of the most reliable Italian publica- 
tions, and, altho edited on very liberal principles, 
is not opposed to the authority of the church in 
purely clerical affairs. We give now the text of a 
letter written by Father John S. Vaughan to 7he 
Scotchman, Glasgow, in answer to a statement 
that “the Pope must now be fallible and infallible 


at the same time.” Father Vaughan says: 

“Supposing the facts of the case to be as there 
stated, the consequences drawn by your corre- 
spondent are wholly unwarranted. They are evi- 
dently based upon a complete misconception, both 
as to the (a) nature and as to the (4) range of the 
Catholic doctrine of papal infallibility. Perhaps 
you will allow me to remark-—Firstly, that infallibility does not 
extend to statements made by a Pope before his election to the 
Chair of Peter; secondly, that even after his consecration his in- 
fallibility does not cover books and treatises which he may write, 
even while Pope, but as private doctor or theologian; thirdly, 
that infallibility in no way safeguards the ‘Congregation of the 
Index’ in their selection of the books or other writings to be 
placed upon their black list, known as the /udex of Prohibited 
Books. From this it will be readily seen that the amusement 
arising from the supposed conflict between the facts you mention 
and the dogma of papal infallibility is, as our American cousins 
would say, ‘just a little previous.’” 

Mgr. Merry del Val, “ Private Chamberlain of H. H. Pope Leo 
XIII.,” publishes a statement to the effect that the book in ques- 
tion was really written by Canon Carlo Paoletti, an excellent, 
well-meaning man, but not always of sound mind, whom Cardi- 
nal Pecci patronized. Mgr. del Val declares that Father Vaughan 
is right in the distinctions he makes, but that his defense of the 
Pope is not necessary in the present case. It remains only for 
us to remark that the Xzforma still maintains its assertions. 


THE German-Jewish papers are publishing a list of wounded and de- 
ceased Jewish soldiers in recent German wars in order to disprove anti- 
Semitic charges. 
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A RELIC OF OLD EGYPT. 


EWS from Cairo confirms the report of the discovery of an 

object of special interest to Egyptologists. Mr. Jacques 
de Morgan, the Director-General of Antiquities, has succeeded in 
clearing away the soil and sand in which the bases of the pillars 
The floor of the 


The alluvial deposits 


of the great Temple of Karnak were embedded. 
temple is still six feet below the surface. 

























brought by the Nile have 


been undisturbed for 


three thousand years, 
and the work of clearing 
all away will take a long 
time. Herewith is a 
picture of one part of the 
temple as it appears now 
that the lower part of the columns is laid bare. Zhe Christian 


Herald, from which we take the foregoing facts, says: 


“There are still standing 134 of these beautiful columns, rich in 
sculpture and bearing inscriptions of inestimable value to histo- 
rians. It is necessary to proceed with the work with extreme cau- 
tion, as in some instances the bases of the pillars have crumbled, 
and unless they are repaired they are liable to fall with the im- 
mense monolithic blocks which rested upon them. It is believed 
that Seti I., whose cartouche is the oldest yet found in the Tem- 
ple, was not its builder, but that it dates back to Amenophis III., 
who reigned about fifteen hundred years before Christ. It wasa 
magnificent pile, covering threeacres. Besides the columns there 
were two hundred sphinxes, and long and stately flights of steps 
leading into the various courts of the Temple. The walls were 
covered with hieroglyphics and bas-relief sculptures of great 
beauty, delicately chiseled and vividly colored. One of these 
exquisite bas-reliefs is shown in the lower panel of our illustra- 
tions. It represents the heathen goddess Isis, whose tears, ac- 
cording to the myth, caused the overflow of the Nile. She is 
pictured holding on her knees her son, Horus, who in Egyptian 
mythology represents the sun and the three great planets. Two 
thirds of the chief wall on which the bas-reliefs are cut was 
thrown down by an earthquake near the beginning of our era, and 
the work of devastation was carried further by the Persian army 
of Cambyses, but sufficient remains to indicate the subjects the 
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bas-reliefs were designed to commemorate. They relate to the 
conquests of Seti I. in Western Asia and Sheshank I. in Palestine. 
We may therefore conclude, if, as is now generally believed, 
Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of the Oppression, that this Temple 
must have been in its glory when Moses was being educated in 
Egypt, and that his eyes must have rested on the sculptures now 
laid bare. The present desolation is a striking fulfilment of the 
prophecy pronounced against Egypt in the days of its power: 

‘**T will make the land waste and allthat is therein by the hand of strang- 


ers. ... I willalso destroy all the idols and I will cause their images to 
cease.’ (Ezek. xxx. 13.)” 





THE SITE OF PARADISE. 


be a recent lecture by Prof. Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins 

University, on “The Site of Paradise” (as reported in 7he 
Hebrew Standard), some interesting facts are given concerning 
the various aspects of the story of Paradise from the standpoints 
of theology, philosophy, language, geography, and folk-lore. As 
to the language of Paradise, Professor Haupt said that the Jews 
believed it to be Hebrew, because God had used for light and 
darkness the Hetrew words for day and night; but opinions are 
varied as to this, representatives of many modern languages either 
playfully or actually holding to a belief that theirs was the 
favored language, or perhaps that God spoke in one European 
language, was answered by Adam in a second, who spoke to 
Eve habitually in a third, and was addressed by the serpent in a 
fourth. Other points in the lecture are thus summarized: 


“There are more than eighty different theories extant regard- 
ing the site of Paradise, viz.: ‘he North Pole, Polynesian Is- 
lands, Canaries, Cashmere, Delta of the Indus, Arabia, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Scandinavia, Eastern 
Prussia, foot of Saint Gothard in Switzerland, etc. These the- 
ories, the speaker maintained, were deficient in three respects: 
They try to harmonize the biblical description with actual geo- 
graphical conditions; they do not strictly adhere to the principle 
that the words used in the description of Paradise must have the 
same meaning that they always have in other passages of the Old 
Testament; and, lastly, they confuse biblical and extra-biblical 
ideas, failing to distinguish between the Hebrew conception of 
Paradise and the primitive Babylonian view. 

“According to the views of the Babylonians, as found in the 
Babylonian Nimrod epic, Paradise, with the fountain of life, was 
situated not at the head of four rivers, but at the mouths of the 
rivers. The same idea is found in the Oriental legends concern- 
ing Alexander the Great, which are ultimately derived from the 
Babylonian Nimrod epic. 

““When the Hebrews adopted the Babylonian idea of Paradise 
they transferred the Garden of Eden from the mouths of the rivers 
to the heads of these same four rivers. This was done in accord- 
ance with the idea of the Hebrews that God dwelt in the North. 
Such an idea is found, for instance, in the first chapter of Ezekiel, 
where the prophet in relating his vision distinctly says that he 
saw itnorthward. Andso, too, in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah. 

“Now, these changes, of course, entailed a geographical con- 
fusion, because, while the four rivers all empty into the Persian 
Gulf, they do not, of course, spring from the same source.” 





Professor Bonney on Immortality.—A special feature 
of The Christian Commonwealth, of London, is its interviews with 
noted men of the day on subjects of interest to the religious pub- 
lic. One of its latest was with Professor C. C. Bonney, the noted 
geologist and scientific writer. Among other things Professor 
Bonny was asked this question : 

“Then your scientific studies have not shaken your belief in 
personal immortality?” To which he answered: 

“Not in the least; rather have they strengthened it by suggest- 
ing analogies and showing relations between the condition of mat- 
ter and its environment. But I ought to say that I am not one of 
those who look upon immortality as a necessary condition of every 
human being. In reading the New Testament I think we often 
impart a meaning into the word ‘eternal death’ which I may term 
non-natural. It is gererally interpreted to mean a painful form 
of life; but I think both the words life and death ought to be un- 
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derstood in their natural senses, as antithetical the one to the 
other. I hold what is commonly called Conditional Immortality, 
which seems to me to agree best with the Savior’s teaching, ‘ This 
is life eternal, to know Thee, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.” Very good; but not to know is not to have life eternal, 
and the antithesis of life is death. Ido not, however, hold that 
the existence of any man who has not eternal life is necessarily 
concluded at the moment which we call death, because I believe 
in justice, and I can not think that a man can escape the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing by just putting a pistol to his head. But 
sooner or later the man who does not lay hold of etgrnal life will 
die.” 





A Roman Catholic View of Church Unity.—7%e 
Kansas City Catholic says: “In the prevalent views upon Chris- 
tian unity’ expressed recently among our separated brethren of 
the sects, they show what we must call a strange want of any true 
conception of what a unity of the Christian church must be. 
Christian unity must be a unity of dogmatic teaching, because 
disunity in this is the cause of the disunity and continuance of 
the sects. This unity of dogmatic teaching must be infallibly 
certain, or else the expectation of unity is not only a delusion but 
irrational, because anything not infallible is changeable and will 
take them back to the changing and changeable sects again, A 
unity must have a central seat uf authority; and a recognition of 
the right to differ with the authority, so held to by those of the 
sects who have expressed themselves, makes their idea of ‘ Chris- 
tian unity’ a chimera. They continue to strangely confound 
sectarian with unsectarian, and thus confound diversity with 
unity. No matter how well meaning, such misconception of 
Christian unity is contrary to common sense. This makes them 
thoroughly irrational in their course.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


‘““HER MAJESTY,” says a writer in 7ke Woman at Home (London), “has 
kept the religious instruction of her children largely in her own hands. 
When Mr. Birch has been appointed tutor to the Prince of Wales, the 
Queen wrote: ‘It is an important step, and God's blessing be upon it; 
for upon the good education of princes, and especially those who are des- 
tined to govern, the welfare of the world, in these days, very greatly 
depends.’ A story is told that when the archdeacon of London was cate- 
chizing the young princes, he said, ‘ Your governess deserves great credit 
for instructing you so thoroughly.’ At which the boys piped up, ‘Oh, but 
it is mamma who teaches us our Catechism.’ It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that the Queen occasionly taught a Bible-class for the children of 
those in attendance at Buckingham Palace.” 


THE sixtieth birthday of Dr. Adolf Stoecker, the former court preacher of 
Berlin, was celebrated recently in that city. The /re/mund (Conservative 
Lutheran) comments on the occasion as follows: ‘Altho we occupy a 
different church standpoint and deplore Stoecker’s unionistic sentiments, 
yet we thank God for what this man has accomplished in his own time and 
place. To mention but one thing: Stoecker deserves thanks, more than 
any one else, that in Berlin positive believing Christians now control the 
congregations, and have a majority in the representatives at Synod; also 
that the tendency of the faith and of the church in this world city (Berlin) 
is altogether different now from what it was in 1870.” 


IN spite of the climate the people of Iceland are certainly not cold in 
matters of religious belief. There are 287 churches on the island, of which 
12 are of stone, 246 of wood, and 29 of turf. In the inside these edifices are 
extremely plain with bare walls. Musical instruments are scarce. Only 
Even the cathedral at Reikjavik 
has no organ, but only a large harmonium. Church services are well 
attended, and the position of the clergy is one of high respect. Of the 
72,445 inhabitants of the island 72,oc0o are Lutherans. 


GENERAL BOOTH, says Zhe /ndian Witness, is bringing with him to 
India an ambitious scheme for peasant settlements in this country, and he 
will ask the Indian Government to assist him by giving grants of land on 
which to establish these settlements. He proposes to ask for 50,000 acres 
of land in blocks of from 500 to 5,000 acres free of taxes for five years. His 
scheme includes not only the peasant settlements, but also a land agency, 
whose business it will be to utilize in the interests of the poor the various 
tracts of waste land near the towns. 


** ARCHDEACON GOVETT,” says 7he Rock, London, ‘calls attention to the 
deep and widespread mischief which has been for vears silently effected 
by the illustrations in Punch. Since a Roman Catholic became its editor, 
scarcely a week has passed in which our bishops, our clergy, and the non- 
conforming ministers have not been made the subject of some objection- 
able caricature, delineating them in some unmanly, cowardly, ridiculous, 
or contemptible aspect.” 


AN effort in a new direction is now being made in Milwaukee, Wis., 
by an organization denominated ‘‘ The Christian Labor Union.” Its pur- 


pose is to bring into social relation with the church and with each other 
the working-people whose means, or rather whose lack of means, forbid 
their establishing a church. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


A FRENCH PROBLEM. 


HE dact that the long-smouldering enmity between England 

and Germany has suddenly burst forth has put France in 

a position of much advantage. 
allies now. 


The Republic can choose its 
The English press, almost without exception, en- 
deavors to convince the French that they can not do better than 
join England in crushing the power which so unceremoniously 
thrusts itself forward. The Germans, who have been courting 
France for some years, now declare that it is a thankless task, 
but they express their confidence that France, for her own sake, 
would rather be neutral in a struggle between England and Ger- 
many than assist the former power. The choice is a difficult one 
for France, but it seems as if the majority of Frenchmen favored 
neutrality. The following excerpts will illustrate how difficult 
the choice appears. The /zgaro, Paris, said: 

“The Triple Alliance has fallen into lethargy in Berlin as else- 
where, and much more attention is paid to the development of 
the power of England than to the bellicose ideas of the French 
people. If England were well advised, would she not take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity to hold out her hand to France? 

Surely, as long as France holds aloof from combinations 
against Great Britain the latter is in no danger.” 


The Journad/, Paris, says: 


“The Triple Alliance is an antiquated combination, from which 
benefit can no longer be expected. Great Britain ought to turn 
in another direction. Just think: If she supported Russia and 
France, what a force that would constitute inthe world! For the 
last few days every possibie civility has been shown us by British 
journals, even by those which are generally least given to making 
themselves agreeable to us. Let the honor now fall to you, Mes- 
sieurs les Anglais, of evacuating Egypt.” 


But England did not and does not see it in that light. The 
practical English declare that, if they have to pay for an alliance 
they can get it at a cheaper rate than at the price of Egypt. 
Hence the /zgaro says a few days later: 


“This is no time for a policy dictated by sentiment. We must 
do what the interests of France demand; we must determine if 
it will not pay us to support Germany’s policy. Do not let us 
deceive ourselves: Germany leads in the opposition against Eng- 
land, and will do everything to annoy her. We have many more 
grievances against England than against our Eastern neighbor. 
We must find out whether Germany is willing to support our in- 
terests before we join the ‘friendly powers’ alluded to in the 
famous telegram that spoilt every breakfast in England some 
time ago.” 


M. Meline, ex-President of the Executive Council, points out 
that England can not be permitted under any circumstances to 
extend her sphere of influence in Africa without serious danger 


to France. He says: 


“Through the occupation of Egypt England has become mis- 
tress of the road tothe Far East by way of the Suez Canal. If 
she is now permitted to possess herself of the Transvaal and to 
absorb Laurencgo-Marquez and Delagoa Bay—the best port on the 
east coast of Africa—it is certain that she will rule the Indian 
Ocean and we would be at her mercy in the Far East. Thisalone, 
not to speak of the enormous sums we have invested in the Trans- 
vaal, is sufficient to prevent us from permitting the fall of the 
Boer power. Whatever may be offered to us to change our mind 
would be only a trap.” 


M. de Launessan, ex-governor of Indo-China, writes in the 
Rappel: 


“France may now congratulate herself that she did not assist 
in the execution of the English project of the dismemberment of 
China after the China-Japan War, but associated herself with 
Russia and Germany in regulating the Far Eastern question. If 
France had allied herself with England, she would be isolated 
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with England. Now, however, the accord established with the 
other two great powers gives her a strong position, and allows 
her to hope for a favorable solution of other questions of impor- 
tance, notably that of Egypt.” 


The Gau/ozs and the Radical think Germany can not be sup- 
ported unless she gives back Alsace-Lorraine. If we turn to 
France’s ally, Russia, we find that her enmity against England 
is uncompromising. The Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, says: 


er 


“he eulogies upon Jameson, in which even the poet laureate 
has joined, reveal thoroughly the character of the English. They 
have never doubted their right to attack their neighbors in a 
piratical manner, altho they have never before shown themselves 
in their true colors to such anextent. It is tobe hoped thatevery 
civilized government will in future remember that filibustering is 
openly sanctioned by the countrymen of Jameson and Rhodes. 
They must be kept without the pale of nations that have some 
regard for international law. Henceforth the security of Europe 
demands a political combination in which physical preponderance 
is not on the side of England.”— 7rans/lated for Tur Lirerary 
DIGEsT. 


THE GERMAN ANNIVERSARY. 


ANUARY 138, 1896, the Germans celebrated the twenty-fifth 
J anniversary of their union in a strong empire. The great 
majority of the nation showed much enthusiasm on this occasion, 
and indorsed the hope of a bright future, as expressed by the 
Emperor, with much fervor. Aside from the natural consequence 
of an anniversary of this kind, the celebration is chiefly remarka- 
ble for the number of derogatory press comments it has called 
forth, showing plainly how unwelcome the creation of a strong 
government in Germany is to many nations and to individuals in 
Germany. Foremost among the internal enemies of the Empire 
are the Socialists. Their chief organ, the Vorwdrts, Berlin, 
says: “As far as the benefit of the working-classes is concerned, 
it is of no importance at all whether we have a united Germany 
or not,” and proceeds to characterize the history of the last 


twenty-five years as follows: 


“1, Atwenty-years’ Kulturkampf against the Catholics. Ex- 
ceptional laws against a third of the population. 2. Twenty-five 
years of persecution of, and twelve years exceptional laws against, 
a party comprising a quarter of the nation. 3. Thousands of 
years’ imprisonment inflicted upon the advocates of the people's 
rights. 4. Taxes doubled and tripled. 5. Army doubled, police 
tripled. 6. The poor man’s thousand millions of marks spent 
for barracks, rifles, guns, and swords. 8. Eight thousand mil- 
lions in the shape of protective duties and other privileges given 
to a ruling minority from the pockets of the people. 9. The 
press gagged. 10. The people’s confidence in justice shaken. 
11. The universal suffrage endangered.” 

Next among the internal enemies follow the Freisiningen, who 
advocate the abolition of government by trained officials, desire 
that the royal power be reduced to mere representation, and favor 
an era of rule by professional politicians elected on party lines. 
Alexander Meyer writes in the Va/zon, Berlin: 


“Those who have certain well-defined political ideas, and go to 
work with a view to realize them, have often no reward except 
the poor consolation that if they do not succeed, their political 
opponents have not fared much better. We certainly have not 
managed to obtain the advantages we sought; we even see the 
very liberties of which we thought we were in undisputed posses- 
sion endangered.” 

In the north of the Empire area quarter of a million Danes who 
still hope for reunion with Denmark. In the East the Poles de- 
clare that they can not be expected to rejoice in a strong Ger- 
many, and the French population of Alsace-Lorraine express 
themselves in a similar manner. Sigl, in the Munich Vater- 
land, says Bavaria is becoming “ Prussianized,” and rather than 
the continuation of the present régime he would see a weak but 


independent Bavaria. Against these dissatisfied ones, however, 
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stands the great array of papers which see much progress. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung points out the following advantages gained 
during the past twenty-five years: 


“The national prestige has been raised abroad, and upon this 
prestige has been built an enormous trade, still growing, a trade 
which without the protection of the Empire, would have been 
crushed by Germany's competitors. The wealth of the nation 
has increased correspondingly, and there is less actual poverty in 
Germany than among her neighbors.* The finances of the Em- 
pire are in excellent condition, and the decrease of Particularism 
[Secessionism] shows that the nation appreciates the progress 

_that has been made.” 


A Belgian paper, the /naépendance, Brussels, usually not well 
disposed toward Germany, thinks that in spite of all that is said 
to the contrary these expressions of dissatisfaction are only evi- 
dences of the eternal grumbling of theGermans. That paper says: 


“The outward signs of celebration were almost as simple as the 
manner in which the news of the creation of the Empire was re- 
ceived twenty-five years ago. But this absence of show is deceiv- 
ing. We must guard against the conclusion that the union has 
become weaker, or that the people attach little importance to the 
fact which they recall in such mediocre manner. The sentiment 
of union is stronger and more general than a quarter of a century 
ago. The number of Particularists has very much diminished. 
There is no longer a single party worthy of the name desiring 
disunion. Nobody wishes for a return of the conditions existing 
before 1871. . . . I was at the Kroll Theater when an orator who 
spoke of the colonial enterprises of Germany, declared that Eng- 
land would not be permitted to touch the independence of the 
Transvaal, and he was most enthusiastically cheered.” 


This allusion brings us to the foreign enemies of the German 
Empire. France, on the whole, preserved silence during the 
commemorations, altho France had the greatest right to be dis- 
pleased. The K0lnische Zeitung, Cologne, says: 


“French patriotism is very different from the German’s love of 
his country. Frenchmen demand, as their unalienable right, that 
France should be regarded as superior to all other nations, and 
the French will never acknowledge that other nations can be any- 
thing but inferior to them, both intellectually and physically. 
Hence the French must be forgiven if they regard their defeat as 
unmerited injustice.” 


But the French do not show as much animosity toward Ger- 
many just now as the English. A remark made by Emperor 
William that Germany must “ bestir herself to protect the interests 
of her children abroad,” has called forth much censure in Eng- 
land. Zhe Home News, London, says: 


“In Berlin, the desire to talk of a Greater Germany is growing 
in strength, but it is forgotten that while German colonies are a 
limited quantity, every German who has found a home outside 
the Fatherland is not under the German flag. The Germans in 
German colonies are very few compared with their numbers 
under the British and the United States flags. Germany indeed 
embarked too late on colonial enterprise, and tospeak of a world- 
empire is to remind rivals of German ambitions on the one hand 
and of the impossibility of realizing them on the other.” 


The St. James’s Gazette mentions “two millions of trained 
men who do not agree with the German Government and will 
prevent Germany from troubling other nations.” “The Em- 
peror,” continues the paper, “should be satisfied with what Ger- 
many has got. As it happens, there is little left worth taking in 
the shape of colonies, for England possesses the most of them, 
but England has shown herself very magnanimous, too magnan- 
imous perhaps, in giving up Heligoland.” Zhe Herald, Glas- 
gow, in a long leader, finishes off Germany’s hopes of expansion 
td the following effect : 


“This hope is ridiculous. Germans are not seagoing people. 
Their mercantile fleet is as yet only about a fifth of that of Eng- 


* London, London, ina paper on the municipality of Berlin, points out 
that while the proportion of paupers is 1 in 70 in the English capital, it is only 
tin 1,000 in Berlin—Z¢@, THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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land. The German navy is ridiculously small, and the Reichstag 
will not grant the money to build a large one. Besides, even if 
the Germans wanted ships, dockyards, and other naval establisb- 
ments they would not know how to build them. Even if they 
should, they could not become a colonial power unless they rival 
Great Britain, and that assumption is ridiculous. The sooner the 
Kaiser and his subjects abandon the hope of a Greater Germany 
beyond the seas, the better it will be for them.” 


The Daily Chronicle regards the Empire as a failure. The 
Belfast Northern Whig says England can take care of herself, 
“but it is sad to see the destinies of the new German Empire and 
the people dependent on a ruler who has no forethought and no 
stability,” and 7e Glode expresses itself in this way: 

“If Germany really hopes to build up ‘a world-empire’ worthy 
of the name, she can only do so at the expense of Great Britain, 
and recent attempts to thwart our diplomacy would seem to sug- 
gest that, not for the first time in the world’s history, an attempt 
is being made to excuse tyranny at home by aggression abroad.” 

As a reply to all this the German papers are, in the main, con- 
tent to print the expressions of the English papers without com- 
ment.— 7ranslations made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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MARTINEZ CAMPOS AND THE CUBAN 
REBELLION. 


ARTINEZ CAMPOS, the aged generalissimo of the Span- 
ish forces in Havana, who has been recalled, had at his 
disposal at least 60,000 men, making due allowance for the neces- 
sary garrisons and for the sick, which fill the military hospitals. 
Yet Campos seemed unable to accomplish the defeat of the rebels. 
It appears that he hoped to accomplish more by diplomacy than 
by feats of arms, and the Spanish Government was willing to let 
him try persuasion. But the fact that the insurgents have lately 
shown themselves in the neighborhood of Havana, while Campos 
was unable to bring them to battle, was too much for the patience 
of the Spaniards. In an interview with the special correspondent 
of Politiken, Copenhagen, Campos said: 


“People in Europe do not understand the situation in Cuba. 
It is known that Cuba is fighting for independence, but it is not 
known that the Cubans are divided into so many parties that 
anarchy would be the result if Spain were to release them. Read 
the Cuban papers, and you will discover that there are four prin- 
cipal parties. The first of these, the wealthier people, wish to 
maintain the status guo. The second is content with Spanish 
suzerainty, but demands autonomy in the internal affairs of the 
island. A small party would like to be united with the United 
States. But the most numerous, the fa/encas, z.e., the descend- 
ants of the negro slaves, who are joined by all people who have 
nothing to lose, wish to set up an independent government. 
With such a state of affairs it would be unwise to proceed with 
great strictness. To crush the rebellion, one would have to crush 
the good with the bad. Spain, however, should prove that she 
wishes the welfare of Cuba only.” 


The Spaniards, who are tired of paying the cost of the experi- 
ment, declare that enough leniency has been shown. The 
Egerctto, Madrid, says: 


“When General Weyler arrives in Cuba a more energetic cam- 
paign may be confidently expected. A few more battalions will 
be added to the forces already on the spot, and there is no reason 
why the rebellion should not have decreased very much in May. 
With the troops which Marshal Campos had at his disposal, better 
results could surely have been obtained. He made the mistake 
of splitting his army into many small detachments for the protec- 
tion of private property. His cavalry should have been used ex- 
clusively in pursuit of the enemy.” 


The Novedades, New York, thinks that, in view of the fact 
that the population of the principal cities of Cuba, and, indeed, 
everybody who has something to lose, were ready to assist 
Campos in crushing the rebellion, he has shown little courage. 
He acted too little and talked too much. This is also the opinion 
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of the General-Anzeiger, Frankfort, which regards Campos as 
a Spanish Boulanger. That paper says: 


“Martinez Campos’s reputation has been acquired more by his 
diplomacy than by his ability in the management of troops. His 
men are scattered to such an extent that the rebels always man- 
age to appear with superior forces. He has 43 vessels to guard 
the coast, yet they do not seem able to prevent the landing of 
expeditions. Martinez Campos has excused himself by saying 
that he hoped to end the revolution without the necessity of bury- 
ing 100,000 Spaniards in the island. Yet he has to acknowledge 
that om/y 175 soldiers per week succumb to the fever during the 
last few weeks. Is it likely that his slow methods, even if suc- 
cessful, will cost less than 100,000 men?” 


The Kd/nische Zeitung, Cologne, acknowledges that Campos 
wished to act for the best, but his mild treatment of the rebels 
could not possibly be appreciated by them before he had beaten 
them. The duty of a general is to crush the enemy; when that 
has been accomplished, gentler methods may be tired. Thesame 
paper points out that Maximo Gomez, besides the Prussian Roloff, 
the only white leader of any consequence in the rebel camp, is a 
Spaniard by birth, and a former Spanish subaltern, who, despair- 
ing of the possibility of rising in the service of his own country, 
now revenges himself upon the corruption rampant in the Spanish 
service. 

There is some speculation abroad as to what the United States 
will do if the new commander-in-chief in Cuba pursues a more 
Justice, London, thinks the case of Cuba shows 
that Great Britain does not stand alone in “illicit war-making.” 
This Socialist paper, which shows little sympathy with the rebel 
movement, says: 


energetic policy. 


“The truth is that the insurrection in Cuba is being supplied 
with arms and money entirely from the United States. Not on 
any small scaleeither. The principal subventioners are the Sugar 
Trust, which body has contributed large sums of cash and quanti- 
ties of arms, and is accused of bribing Gomez to fire the sugar 
plantations in order to run up the price of sugar. Neither Maceo 
nor Gomez bears a good reputation, and both are as much or as 
little ‘generals’ as the filibusters Jameson and Willoughby. 
Nevertheless, they may be fighting against oppression and there- 
fore deserve our sympathy. But Spain is quietly working up her 
case against the United States all the time; and the feeling of 
the Spaniards against the Americans is such that if by any unfor- 
tunate chance the latter did find themselves in a difficulty it 
is almost a certainty that Spain would seize the opportunity 
of avenging herself."—7ranslations made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





RUSSIA THE *‘*CHAMPION OF NATIONAL 
FREEDOM.” 


HE remarkable assertion contained in the above headline is 

not made by a Russian. It comes from an Englishman, 

the editor of The Friend of India, Calcutta. This paper has for 
years advocated a friendly policy by Great Britain toward Russia, 
and persists in asserting that Russia is the natural ally of Eng- 
land. 
out that Russia is anything but aggressive in her relations with 
nations deserving to be called civilized. 


In an article on Russia's political record the editor points 


We summarize as 
follows: 


It was a Russian Emperor, Alexander II., who, at all costs and 
at almost personal risk, decreed and carried through the most 
impressive fact, perhaps in modern history—the emancipation of 
the Russian serfs. There would have been glorification enough 
over this unprecedented act of sacrifice if it had been offered up 
by ourselves. But this is not all. To Russia, strange as it may 
seem, nearly all the European nations owe their redemption. 
The statement will sound so strange that it may be necessary to 
recall the facts. 

At the Congress of Vienna (1814), Russia was the one power 
that distinguished itself by the moderation of its demands. Yet 
the overthrow of Bonaparte and the liberation of Europe was 
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mainly due to the reverses of Napoleon in Russia. Again, Alex- 
ander I. would have allowed the establishment of the Republic in 
France after the overthrow of Napoleon if the French people had 
thought more favorably of it than of the royal monarchy. In 1859 
Russia placed 200,000 men on the Prussian frontier, thus prevent- 
ing the Prussians from assisting the revolution in Lombardy, 
which led to the unification of Italy. In the same manner the 
unification of Germany was distinctly the work of Russia. When 
peace was concluded with France in 1871, Emperor William I. 
sent to Emperor Alexander the following message: ‘ Never will 
Prussia forget that it is due to you that the war did not assume 
larger proportions. May God bless you for it! Your grateful 
friend for life.” Russia accomplished this great service by refu- 
sing to listen to M. Thiers, and by preventing Austria and Den- 
mark from taking part in the war on behalf of France. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Czar sympathized with the national movement in 
Germany. Soagain inthe union of Wallachia and Moldavia into 
the modern Rumania, it was Russia that supported the national 
idea. Russia, too, proposed to strengthen Greece by adding 
Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete—provinces chiefly inhabited by 
Greeks—tothe little kingdom. Emile de Laveleye has eloquently 
described the many disinterested. services rendered to the cause 
of liberty in Europe, but “Russian aggression,” “Russian ambi- 
tion,” and “Russian intrigue” have been so harped upon by the 
English press that Englishmen have ceased to think rationally 
about Russia. 


Strange to say, England, the country where humanitarian prin- 
ciples and the cause of liberty are supposed to have a stronghold, 
has opposed, it is asserted, nearly every one of the movements 


referred to above. On this point the writer says: 


England, in common with the rest of the allies, was anxious to 
restore the despotism of the French kings after Napoleon’s fall. 
England, too, did not relish the idea of a strong Italy in the 
Mediterranean. When the Austrians were being driven out of 
Italy, the Prince Consort remarked, angrily, that Russia, of 
course, was at the bottom of the whole thing. When the German 
Empire was in formation, England rightly scented the formida- 
ble rivalry in power, politics, and trade that the new empire would 
oppose to her. England, therefore, opposed the unification of 
Germany as much as possible, and showed a cold and formal 
neutrality to its progress. England opposed the creation of 
Rumania, and England, also, thwarted the scheme of increasing 
the power of Greece. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


‘ALTHO the great majority of Englishmen still object to military service, 
questions like the following, which we take from 7he Whitehall Review, are 
quite numerous in the “ correspondence corners” of British papers: * Why 
is itthat every man in Europe, except an Englishman, deems it an honor 
to know how to use his national weapon, and to be a soldier in defense of 
hisfatherland? Surely Englishmen are not less brave or less patriotic than 
Germans or Dutchman. Is it nottime for every Englishman of proper age, 
who is not a soldier, sailor, volunteer, or militiaman, to join a defensive 
force in the shape of a second line of militia? If the old foolish statement 
of a ‘blood-tax destroying commerce’ is trotted out again, we may ask in 
answer, Have not German merchants and workmen, since the perfection of 
their military machinery, competed more successfully with usin trade than 
ever?” 

THE Toronto Evening Telegram, never very friendly to the United 
States, regards the grounding of the American liner $7. Haul as a national 
humiliation. “ A miss is as good as a mile,” says the paper, ‘“‘and if the 
Campania had gone ashore the American papers would have pointed to the 
escape of the S/. Paul as proof of superior American seamanship. The 
incident suggests American inferiority on the sea, and the United States 
papers try to save their country from the odium which Britain would have 
had to shoulder had the Camfania instead of the S¢. Paul gone ashore.” 


’ 


FLOGGING is still administered in Russia, and it is not uncommon thata 
prisoner is beaten to death. But even the slow and backward Russian 
farmer begins to think that a punishment which is, theoretically at least, 
thought too degrading for the Russian soldier, ought not to be applied to 
Russian civilians. Some local committees have petitioned the Government 
to abolish flogging. As matters stand, it is not unlikely that the petition 
will be laid on the table and the petitioners “‘ across the bench.” 


THE French Academy of Sciences has settled the time-worn question: 
When doesa new century begin? as far as France is concerned. The 
Academy agrees with its secretary, M. Bertrand, who argues that there 
never was a yearo; and that we reckon from the year 1 A.C. 
twentieth century begins January 1, 1901. 


Hence the 


THE Revue Militaire, in speaking of the flying squadron which England 
fitted out with such éc/a¢ recently, points out that this squadron is no 
larger than the training squadron which Germany has cruising in the 
North Sea, and not as formidable as the French Channel fleet. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABOUT DISCONTENTED WOMEN. 


\V HICH is to blame, if either, for the spirit of discontent 

that has marred human life for six thousand years—man 
or woman? Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, writing for 7he North Amer- 
ican Review, rather inclines to blame the woman. Every human 
being has a complaining side, she says, “‘ but discontent is bound 
up in the heart of woman; it is her original sin.” Mrs. Barr 
argues that if the first woman had been satisfied with her condi- 
tions, if she had not aspired to be “‘as gods,” and hankered after 





MRS. AMELIA E. BARR, 
(By courtesy of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


unlawful knowledge, Satan would hardly have thought it worth 
his while to discuss her rights and wrongs with her; that, with or 
without reason, woman has been perpetually subject to discon- 
tent with her conditions, and, according to her nature, has been 
moved by its influence. Some women, she thinks, it has made 
peevish, some plaintive, some ambitious, some reckless, while a 
noble majority have found in its very control that serene compo- 
sure and cheerfulness which is granted to those who conquer, 
rather than to those who inherit. Mrs. Barr believes that with 
all its variations of influence and activity there has never been 
a time in the world’s history when female discontent has assumed 
so much and demanded so much as at the present day; “and,” 
says she, “both the satisfied and the dissatisfied woman may well 
pause to consider whether the fierce fever of unrest which has 
possessed so large a number of the sex is not rather a delirium 
than a conviction—whether, indeed, they are not just as foolishly 
impatient to get out of their Eden as was the woman Eve six 
thousand years ago.” Early in her argument Mrs. Barr says: 


““We may premise, in order to clear the way, that there is a 
noble discontent which has a great work to do in the world; a 
discontent which is the antidote to conceit and self-satisfaction, 
and which urges the worker of every kind continually to realize a 
higher ideal. Springing from Regret and Desire, between these 
two sighs, all horizons lift; and the very passion of its longing 
gives to those who feel this divine discontent the power to over- 
leap whatever separates them from their hope and their aspiration. 

“Having acknowledged so much in favor of discontent, we may 
now consider some of the most objectionable forms in which it 
has attacked certain women of our own generation. In the van 
of these malcontents are the women dissatisfied with their home 
duties. One of the saddest domestic features of the day is the 
disrepute into which housekeeping has fallen; for that is a 
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woman's first natural duty and answers to the needs of her best 
nature. It is by no means necessary that she should be a Cin- 
derella among the ashes, or a Nausicaa washing linen, or a Penel- 
ope forever at her needle, but all women of intelligence now un- 
derstand that good cooking is a liberal science, and that there is 
a most intimate connection between food and virtue, and food 
and health, and food and thought. Indeed, many things are 
called crimes that are not as bad as the savagery of an Irish cook 
or the messes of a fourth-rate confectioner. 

“It must be noted that this revolt of certain women against 
housekeeping is not a revolt against their husbands; it is simply 
a revolt aganst their duties. They consider housework hard 
and monotonous and inferior, and confess with a cynical frank- 
ness that they prefer to engross paper, or dabble in art, or em- 
broider pillow-shams, or sell goods, or in some way make money 
to pay servants who will cook their husband’s dinner and nurse 
their babies for them. And they believe that in this way they 
show themselves to have superior minds, and ask credit for a 
deed which ought to cover them with shame. For actions speak 
louder than words, and what does such action say? In the first 
place, it asserts that any stranger—even a young uneducated peas- 
ant girl hired for a few dollars a month—is able to perform the 
duties of the house-mistress and the mother. In the second 
place, it substitutes a poor ambition for love, and hand service 
for heart service. In the third place, it is a visible abasement of 
the loftiest duties of womanhood to the capacity of the lowest 
paid service. A wife and mother can not thus absolve her own 
soul; she simply disgraces and traduces her holiest work.” 





Mrs. Barr lays it down that housekeeping is no more hard and 
monotonous than men’s work in the city. She suggests that the 
first lesson a business man has to learn is to do pleasantly what 
he does not like to do. As for housekeeping being degrading, 
she rules that out as the veriest nonsense, saying that it is only 
the weakest, silliest women who can not lift their work to the 
level of their thoughts and so ennoble both. She continues: 


“There are other types of the discontented wife, with whom 
we are all too familiar: for instance, the wife who is stunned and 
miserable because she discovers that marriage is not a lasting 
picnic; whocan not realize that her husband must be different 
from the lover; and spends her days in impotent whining. She 
is always being neglected, and always taking offense; she has an 
insatiable craving for attentions, and needs continual assurances 
of affection, wasting her time and feelings in getting up pathetic 
scenes of accusation, which finally weary, and then alienate her 
husband. Her own fault! There is nothing a man hates more 
than a woman going sobbing and complaining about the house 
with red eyes; unless it be a woman with whom he must live ina 
perpetual fool’s paradise of perfection. 

“There are also discontented wives, who goad their husbands 
into extravagant expenditure, and urge them to projects from 
which they would naturally recoil. There are others, whose 
social ambitions slay their domestic ones, and who strain every 
nerve, in season and out of season, and lose all their self-respect, 
for a few crumbs of contemptuous patronage from some person of 
greater wealth than their own. Some wives fret if they have no 
children, others just as much if children come. In the first case, 
they are disappointed; in the second, inconvenienced, and in 
both, discontented. Some lead themselves and others wretched 
lives because they have not three times as many servants as are 
necessary ; a still greater number because they can net compass 
a life of constant amusement and excitement.” 


Mrs. Barr finds that married women are by no means the on] 
complainers. She sees a great army of discontents who, having 
nomen to care for them, are clamoring for their share of the 
world’s work and wages. On the whole she thinks justice is on 
their side. We quote again: 


“The discontent of workingwomen is understandable, but it is 
a wide jump from the woman discontented about her work or 
wages to the woman discontented about her political position. 
Of all the shrill complainers that vex the ears of mortals there 
are none so foolish as the women who have discovered that th« 
founders of our Republic left their work half-finished, and that 
the better half remains for them todo. While more practical and 
sensible women are trying to put their kitchens, nurseries, and 
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drawing-rooms in order, and to clothe themselves rationally, this 
class of Discontents are dabbling in the gravest national and eco- 


nomic questions. Possessed by a restless discontent with their 
appointed sphere and its duties, and forcing themselves to the 
front in order to ventilate their theories and show the quality of 
their brains, they demand the right of suffrage as the symbol and 
guaranty of all other rights. 

“This is their cardinal point, tho it naturally follows that the 
right to elect contains the right to be elected. If this result be 
gained, even women whose minds are not taken up with the 
things of the state, but who are simply housewives and mothers, 
may easily predicate a few of such results as are particularly 
plain to the feminine intellect and observation. The first of 
these would be an entirely new set of agitators, who would use 
means quite foreign to male intelligence. For instance, every 
favorite priest and preacher would gain enormously in influence 
and power; for the ecclesiastical zeal which now expends itself in 
fairs and testimonials would then expend itself in the securing of 
votes in whatever direction they were instructed to secure them. 
It might even end in the introduction of the clerical element into 
our great political council chambers—the Bishops in the House 
of Lords would be a sufficient precedent—and a great many 
women would really believe that the charming rhetoric of the 
pulpit would infuse a higher tone in legislative assemblies. 

‘\Again, most women would be in favor of helping any pictur- 
esque nationality, without regard to the Monroe doctrine, or the 
state of finances, or the needs of the market. Most women would 
think it a good action to sacrifice their party for a friend. Most 
women would change their politics, if they saw it to be their in- 
terest to do so, without a moment’s hesitation. Most women 
would refuse the primary obligation on which all franchises rest— 
that is, to defend their country by force of arms, if necessary. 
And if a majority of women passed a law which the majority of 
men felt themselves justified in resisting by physical force, what 
would women do? Suchaposition in sequence of female suffrage 
is not beyond probability, and yet if it happened, not only one 
law, but a// law would be in danger.” 


In closing her article, Mrs. Barr says that the one unanswera- 
ble excuse for woman’s entrance into active public life of any 
kind is weed, tho in the beginning, she adds, this need sprang 
from discontented women preferring the work and duties of men 
to their own work and duties. 





MUST WE GIVE UP THE OLD-FASHIONED 
HAND-SHAKE? 


| S it really already a thing of the past? This question is plain- 
tively asked by a member of “The Contributors’sClub” of 


The Atlantic, whose humor is coupled with a genuine sigh. He 


proceeds: 


“Will it some time be as obsolete as the courtesy with which 
our grandmothers greeted the beaux of their day, or the kiss that 
the gallant impressed on the fragile hand that he raised so re- 
spectfully to his lips? Or—what is perhaps a better comparison, 
since these gracious customs rose from over-refinement, while the 
cordial, whole-souled hand-shake has been a thing of the heart— 
will it some day find itself as out of fashion as the kiss with which 
our mothers greeted each other, square on the mouth, direct, and 
often resounding? Who was the first woman who was brave 
enough to slide her cheek coyly and coldly into the track of the 
approaching lips? It could not have been Eve, for there was no 
other woman to kiss, except possibly Lilith, and the relations 
there were somewhat strained, even for kissing. But some- 
where, some time, there was a first woman who thus met the 
proffered kiss, and somewhere was a first woman who was thus 
repulsed, and whose soul froze into righteous determination to 
try the same thing on the next woman she met: and thus was 
sealed the fate of the kisson the mouth. We understand that the 
custom still persists to a certain extent among lovers, but we have 
fears that evemthere it will not long survive. Think of the offense 
against the laws of hygiene! What fell microbes of disease may 
not flit between them in the kiss that plights their vows! 

“No, the good old-fashioned kiss has gone; the good old-fash- 
oned hand¢hake is going, even while I write may be gone. It 
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is still occasionally met with. Your country cousin comes to 
town. She does not understand the artistic crook of interroga- 
tion in which your hand attempts to approach hers. She grasps 
the. curving fingers and straightens them in a loving squeeze. 
You sigh, and fancy that the art was lost upon her? Not at all. 
Wait until she reaches home. See her at the next church ‘socia- 
ble ;’ note the condescending curve of her small fieure as it bends 
in greeting; observe the digital hook with whic.. she draws in 
each unwary and disconcerted comer. And so the evil communi- 
cation spreads until the whole country has felt its devastating 
touch. 

“Some people are bound to suffer more than others from this 
social change. Be merciful unto them, ye powers that be. The 
man who for long years has laid his fishlike fingers confidingly in 
yours has come upon an evil day. His torpid sensibilities are 
doomed to daily shocks. Be gentle with him. Woo him, win 
him, out of his limp straightness in that first difficult curve, 
doubly difficult for him. And the whole-hearted, cordial, pump- 
like man is destined to meet many a setback before it dawns on 
his stupid, blundering soul that something is wrong. Tohima 
hand-shake is a hand-shake. He will be slow to understand these 
fine distinctions between the old and the new ; to comprehend that 
the old hand-shake was ‘physical’ in its nature; that the new 
one, given as it is from the level of the heart, is ‘soulful, spirit- 
ual.’ Bear with him. He will comprehend in time. In time 
we shall all comprehend and acquiesce, and the good old fashion 
will be no more.” 


SOME PARKHURST EPIGRAMS. 


NUMBER of quotable epigrams may be found in Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst’s initial paper for young men, “The 
Stuff that Makes Young Manhood,” in the February Ladies’ 


Home Journal. We select the following: 


“T have watched a good many brooding hens, but I never saw 
one facilitate the hatching process by pecking the shell. The 
chick on the inside will get out if he is worth it.” 

“More men are injured by having things made easy for them 
than by having their path beset with difficulties, for it encourages 
them to stay themselves on circumstances, whereas their supreme 
reliance needs to be on their own personal stuff.” . 

“Young men are constantly worrying lest they be failures and 
nonentities.” 

“Every man will count for all he is worth.” 

“There is as much a science of success as there is a science of 
hydraulics.” 

“The less a young man talks about luck and untowardness of 
circumstances, and the coquettishness of popular favor, and the 
like, the better for him and for the world to which he owes him- 
self. Every man will have all the power he earns, and the power 
that he has will tell, not because people like it or like him, but 
because it is power.” 

“Personal pressure can no mo#e be hooted down, or voted 
down, or argued out of existence than can the push of the wind 
or the pull of the moon. If you weigh a ton you will exert a ton’s 
pressure. ” 

“There is probably such a thing as genius, altho ninety-nine 
hundredths of it is doubtless the name which lazy people give to 
results which others have earned by hard work in those hours 
when the lazy people themselves were either sleeping or wishing 
they could gain it without toiling for it.” 

“There is faculty enough in almost anybody to become genius 
if only all that faculty were lumped.” 

“We are more likely to find a good destiny by going afoot than 
by riding.” 

“The world cares very little for experts, and the course of 
events is only infinitesimally determined by them.” 

“The man whose entire capital is one of enthusiasm will be 
conspicuous for his abundance of torch, at the same time lacking 
the timber which the torch exists primarily to enkindle.” 

“Sowing still antedates reaping, and the amount sowed deter- 
mines pretty closely the size of the harvest.” 

“Empty barns in October are the logical sequence of empty 
furrows in spring. The young man may as well understand that 
there are no gratuities in this life, and that success is never 
seached ‘across lots.’” 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS ON WOMEN. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Revue Encyclopédigue, December 

15, has compiled a great variety of Dumas the Younger’s 

thoughts and remarks on women and love. On the whole they 

are lofty and philosophical, and take that view of the subject which 

distinguishes ~-~dern from savage life and Western from Eastern 
civilization. We translate a few of the most striking: 


“Of ten thousand men, there are seven or eight thousand who 
love women, five or six hundred who love woman, one who loves 
a woman. 

‘Love, as distinguished from passion, feeds and renews itself 
unceasingly at its own fireside without ever going out. It is not 
an earthly fire, it is divine; not chance, not an unforeseen shock 
causes it to spring up; the universal harmony creates it. A man 
may have two passions, never two loves! Whoever has loved 
twice, has never loved at all. 

“The man who has been loved, no matter how little, by a 
woman, from the moment when this love has neither calculation 
nor self-interest as a basis, is under eternal obligations to that 
woman, and whatever he may do for her, he will never do as 
much as she has done for him—women either are thinking of 
nothing at all, or of something else. 

“Woman is a being circumscribed, passive, instrumental, dis- 
ponible, in perpetual expectation. She is the sole, unfinished 
work that God has permitted man to take up and finish. 

“Woman is, according to the Bible, the last thing that God 
made. He made her on Saturday evening, and she shows signs 
of His fatigue. 

“Often the same woman inspires in us great things and pre- 
vents us from accomplishing them. 

‘‘Men have sometimes the right to speak evil of women, never 
of a woman. 

“Women should grave this in their memories; that man alone 
is worthy of their love who has judged them worthy of his respect. 

‘Woman can never be degraded nor fall so low as man, because 
love has always had something to do with her first fall. 

“The man who, in real life, limits his destiny to the search for 
a woman and the adoration, or even the possession of her, as lit- 
erature counsels, is a child, an idler, or a sick man, and the 
woman who devours and annihilates him is perfectly right and 
renders a great service to the state. Man owes his entire self 
only to that which is imperishable, eternal, and infinite. If, con- 
taining within himself a potential Socrates, Cesar, or Columbus, 
he contents himself with being Othello, Werther, or Des Grieux, 
he is not a whole man, but only part of a man: he descends below 
his own level; he has lost the idea of his origin and his end; he 
is no more than a literary hero, an instrument of immortality for 
poets and of immorality for young girls and college boys.”— 
Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





A DISSERTATION ON ‘CONCEIT.” 


N a recent address by the President of Magdalen College, 

Oxford, the speaker remarked that in his opinion conceit is 

not a very prevalent fault among young people at this time. He 

said that he was often tempted to wish that there were more of it 

— if it would lead young people to attempting more. 
The Spectator says: 


Whereupon 


“We are not quite sure that conceit does always lead those who 
possess it to attempt much. Conceit, if it means a high opinion 
of one’s self, may very often deter a man from attempting much 
lest he should wound his own opinion of himself by failure. 
Those who have the greatest self-confidence are by no means 
always the most conceited, and those who are the most conceited 
are not unfrequently very diffident in action. Mere conceit is 
often very easily daunted, and dreads so much to be daunted that 
it shrinks from the kind of action which would bring home to 
itself the painful thought of personal incompetence. On the 
other hand, true self-confidence is often a more or less modest 
quality which, in spite of its immense reliance on the possibilities 
within, is perfectly conscious that it must make many blunders, 
and go through much travail before it can justify its own confi- 
dence that it can achieve something worth achieving by its en- 
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deavors. We doubt whether conceit and self-confidence are often 
combined. Sometimes they certainly are, especially in the 
young, who have not had much experience of their own failures. 
But except in cases of very exceptional feebleness of intellect, 
self-confidence is usually a good sign of resourcefulness, tho it 
may have to bear many shocks before it acquires any true con- 
ception of its own limitations; while mere conceit without self- 
confidence is not a good sign at all, and very often goes with a 
general barrenness of nature and a most dangerous power of 
feeding itself on empty dreams. The merely conceited man is 
so satisfied with himself that he never comes to know himself 
truly. The man whose self-confidence is justified by a great elas- 
ticity of character, a great power of trying and trying again till 
he reaches a really high average of achievement, is not at all dis- 
posed to feed himself on empty dreams, and has a very clear con- 
sciousness of his own failures as well as of his own successes. 
For every self-reliant man who is more or less pleased with him- 
self on the whole, there are probably three or four who, in spite 
of feeling sure that they can succeed in the end, are quite as often, 
disgusted with their own failures as pleased with their own suc- 
cesses. The man of true genius is often, of course, pleased with 
himself, because he so often hits the point he is aiming at. But 
short of true genius, the conceited man is apt to be an ass, while 
men of great ability who have no great intuitions, tho they have 
confidence in their power to master their object ultimately, areas 
full of disgust at their failures as they are of modest self-satisfac- 
tion when at last they succeed. Mereconceit gives no stamina to 
the character, while the sense of aconsiderable reserve of strength, 
even in the very moment of failure—which furnishes the true 
criterion of self-reliance—can hardly exist without giving good 
grounds for hope.” 





SOLDIERS’ BEDs.—‘‘ The soldier’s bed,” says L’//lustration (Paris, Janu- 
ary), ‘varies notably in the different European armies. According to one 
of our military hygienists, Dr. Viry, the following are the principal varie- 
ties, in which, perhaps, we may see the reflection of national characteristics. 
In England the bed is hard: the soldier lies ona thin mattress that rests on 
canvas stretched over a frame. In Spain the soldier has only a straw bed, 
but he is allowed besides this a pillow, two sheets, two blankets, and a cov- 
ered quilt, sometimes even a cover for the feet. It is almost sybaritic. In 
Germany and Austria he hes a simple straw bed with one or two covers, 
neither sheet nor mattress. In Russia, until recently, the soldier slept with 
his clothes on, on a camp bed, but now ordinary beds begin to be used—the 
result of contact with more civilized countries. After this, it can not be 
doubted that the French soldier’s bed is the best of all, with its wooden or 
iron bedstead, a straw bed, a wool mattress, sheets, a brown woolen cover- 
let, and an extra quilt forcold weather. Thusthe bed of the French soldier 
is the softest of all soldiers’ beds, as that of the French peasant is acknowl- 
edged also to be the best of all European countries.” » 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


William Morris Still Very Much of a Socialist. 


: : NEW YORK, February 5, 1806. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

Apropos of the article on ‘* The Uglinesses of Life,’ by Ouida, treated in 
THE DIGEST of February 1, I believe your readers will be interested ina 
personal letter I recently received from William Morris, the English poet- 
Socialist. Having read in some magazine article that Mr. Morris had 
‘changed his mind” regarding socialism, particularly as to the relation of 
socialism to art, I wrote him asking what truth, if any, there was in the 
report. In due course a reply came, the pertinent portions of which I give 
below. 


KELMSCOTT HOUSE, UPPER MALL, HAMMERSMITH, W.., 
January 9g, 1806. 
Louis E. Van Norman. 

My DEAR SIR :—l ama very busy man, but on this subject I will answer 
you briefly. I have no¢ changed my views on socialism. My view on the 
point of relation between art and socialism is as follows: 

Society (so-called) at present is organized entirely for the benefit of a 
privileged class; the working-class being only considered in the arrange- 
ment asso much machinery. This involves perpetual and enormous wasfe, 
as the organization for the production of genuine utilities is only a second- 
ary consideration. This waste lands the whole civilized world ina position 
of artificial poverty, which again debars men of all classes from satisfying 
their rational desires. Rich men are in slavery to Philistinism, poor men 
to penury. We can none of us have what we want, except (partially only) 
by making prodigious sacrifices, which very few men canever do. Before, 
therefore, we can as much as hope for any art, we must be free from this 
artificial poverty. When we are thus free, in my opinion the natural 
instincts of mankind toward beauty and incident will take their due place ; 
we shall wav? art, and, since we shall be really wealthy, we shall be able 
to have what we want.... 

Iam, dear sir, } 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


The letter closes with permission to the recipient to publish it if he cares 
to, and, in a postscript, the poet gives the names of those of his books 
which show his position on the subject of art under socialism. 

Louis E. VAN NORMAN. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Insomnia 


shows trouble with the brain, indi- 
cating the need of a Brain Tonic,es- 
pecially one containing phosphorus 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


acts differently from opiates and 
bromides; gives food to the brain; 
tones up the nervous system to the 
normal pitch. Nature intended man 
to sleep. 
Prescribed and endorsed by forty 
thousand physicians. Sample by 
mail, 25 cts.; regular bottle, $1.00, 
100 doses. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, 
full directions, testimonials, etc.. 
mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 FuLton Street, New Yor«k City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 





The General State of Trade. 


General trade waited the results of subscriptions 
to the bond issue, and the sentimental effects of the 
unexpectably favorable outcome have been for 
easier money and improvement. Additional favor- 
able influences are found in heavier bank clear- 
ings, continued firmness of prices, sustained de- 
mand for iron and steel, and the announcement 
from St. Paul, Milwaukee, Omaha and Des Moines 
of a revival in business with jobbers in staple 
lines. At the east Baltimore and Pittsburg report 
favorable trade conditions. At the South gainsin 
wholesale lines are announced from Nashville, 
Memphis, Atlanta, and Birmingham. The reverse 
ncludes the depressing influences of stormy and 
wet weather, indifference of consumers of domestic 
woolen dress goods, renewed sales of print cloths 
and other makes of cotton goods only aftera reac- 
tion in prices, continuance of extreme conservatism 
in almost all lines, and the fact that the relief to 

ie Treasury by the heavy oversubscription to 
the bond issue, in the absence of sound currency 
legislation by Congress, will probably prove only 
atemporary device to maintain the gold reserve. 
General trade at Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, and 
Philadelphia shows no real gains from the preced- 
ing week, when the situation was quiet even to 
dulness, and the outlook unsatisfactory. 

Speculative interest in the stock market has been 
evidently stimulated by the unexpected degree of 
success attending the government bond subscrip- 

ion. Professional interests, however, have real- 
zed profits on extensive lines of stock purchased 

t lower prices. London has not responded to the 

utcome of the bond issue or the improvementin 
prices here, and sold stocks, while traders have put 
out short lines. The market has absorbed these 

fferings, but their amount has held it in check, 
ind even caused slight recessions. At the close of 

he week, however, there is a decided advance of 

prices on the shorts, and the successful bidders for 

onds are supposed to be supporting the general 
market. The new government bonds are in re- 
quest at 116%. There is a short interest in them 

rom parties who sold expecting to receive allot- 
nents, 

Increased demand for copper and lead has stimu- 
ated prices for those metals, and oats, corn, wheat 
four, and wheat are higher, in sympathy with the 
strength of the statistical position of the latter. 

‘radstreet’s report of the world's wheat stocks, 





February 1, shows 21,000,000 bushels less than a 
year ago, and 24,000,000 bushels less than two years 
ago, the total being as small as on April 1, 1895, 
promising nearly as small a total on July1 as four 
years ago, and, with reduced supplies from the 
Argentine, Russia, India, and Australia, indicating 
a probability that wheat-importing countries will 
have to trench heavily on their reserves this year. 

January bank clearings reflect the decline in the 
volume of business during the past three months, 
but are larger than the totals for January one and 
two years ago, altho 23 per cent lessthanthe Janu- 
ary totalin 1893. The week’s total of clearings is 
$1,000,000,000, 11 per cent more than last week, 2 
per cent larger than inthe first week of February, 
1895, 1: per cent heavier than in the corresponding 
week of 1894, but 24 per cent less than in 1893, and 
34 per cent less than in the corresponding portion 
of 1892. 

Reports of suspensions and failuresof banksand 
other exclusively financial institutions in the 
United States for 1895 and 1894 show that, with the 
exclusion of national banks and loan and trust 
companies, remaining groups into which the ex- 
hibit is divided show large increases in the number 
of such embarrassments last year as compared 
with the year before, which applies to totals of 
liabilities as well. The total number of suspen- 
sions and failures referred to was 149 in 1895, as 
compared with 098 the year before, liabilities 
amounting to $23,624,000 last year, and to $18,028,000 
the year before.—Aradstreet’s, February 8. 


Bond Sale, Gold Reserve, etc. 


Business is beginning to throw off the sluggish- 
ness which characterized it pretty much all of 
January. This sluggishness was at the time at- 
tributed mainly tothe uncertainty regarding the 
result of the bond sale and the restriction of 
loans due tothe accumulation of money by intend- 
ing bidders. This explanation receives corrobo- 
oration from the impetus that has come to busi- 
ness coincidently with the opening of the bids for 
bonds. The improvement, however, is largely 
prospective; the increase in the actual amount of 
business done is yet moderate. 

The replenishment of the gold reserve assures 
the maintenance of gold payments by the Treasury 
for another year or more, and the impetus ex- 
perienced by business last year as the result of the 
acquisition of a large stock of gold by the Treas- 
ury warrants the expectation of a decided im- 
provement in business now. But in addition to 
this direct effect of the sale of bonds, the release 
of funds held in reserve against the award in- 
creases the supply of money available for com- 
mercial purposes, and the enormous success of the 
loan, its subscription five or six times, is an evi- 
dence of the ability and the disposition of capital 
to sustain the Treasury in its policy of maintain- 
ing the existing monetary system that can not fail 
to havea great and beneficent influence upon pub- 
lic and private credit, and encourage both domes- 
ticand foreign capital to embark freely in large 
enterprises in this country. 

The dry-goods business has not yet felt any 
beneficial effects from the strengthening of the 
currency, The volume of business has not in 
creased and the prices aré no better. Pending the 
disposal of the loan, buyers have found it difficult 
to secure accommodations and now look forward 
to an easier money market. 

The iron and steel trade is looking forward toa 
favorable year’s business, but its immediate con- 
dition it very quiet, with lower prices for pig-iron 
and soft steel. But there are in hand orders for 
steel rails equal to one fourth of the production of 
1895, and 7he /ron Age reports an active de- 
mand for structural steel, and some large sales of 


Southern pig to pipe-founders.—Z7he Journal of 


Commerce, February so. 


Cotton, Wool, Iron, Wheat, etc. 


The improvement in the business world is rep- 
resented by a gain in bank clearings of about 10% 
per cent over last week and 2 per cent over the 
corresponding period of last year, and also ina 
general increase in railway earnings. The great 
storm that visited the Atlantic coast militated 
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somewhat against improvement, but this was only 
a temporary influence and has now passed away. 
Climatic conditions operated against business in 
dry goods, but at the close there was a better at- 
tendance of buyers with every prospect of in- 
creased activity in the near future. The cotton 
mills generally continued production on an active 
scale, but some talk of decreasing the output has 
been heard in consequence of concessions on fab- 
rics here and there. The sales of wool for the 
week in the principal markets reached a total of 
5,600,000 pounds, but manufacturers evinced a cau- 
tious disposition in the matter of purchases, ow- 
ing to the accumulation of goods anda tendency to 
weakness in some directions. Large transactions 
have taken place in leather under a shading in 
prices, and an increased production in boots and 
shoes is expected to follow. In the iron and steel 
industry indications point to greater and more 
general activity. Chicago furnaces lowered their 
prices for foundry iron, and succeeded in making 
considerable sales, and Bessemer pig also declined 
slightlyin the central region under the closing out 
of some speculative holdings ; but otherwise firm- 
ness prevailed. Liberal orders were placed for 
structural iron and also for cast-iron pipe, and pig- 
iron is going into consumption about as fast as it 
is produced, The bookings for steel rails thus far 
in 1896 have been 300,000 tons, and many important 
railroads are yet to be heard from. 

In the produce markets the chief interest again 
centred in wheat, which closed 1% @ 2% cents 
higher for the various options, and even more for 
sash wheat, which is in small supply here, There 
were periods of reaction on realizations and large 
receipts of spring wheat in the Northwest, but the 
bullish feeling was very strong, aud the market 
seemed to have considerable recuperative ability. 
The speculation in cotton was quiet, with fluctua- 
tions confined within narrow limits. The market 
closed alittle lower for the various options ona 
let-up in the English demand for spot cotton and 
active preparations at the South for the new crop. 
—The Mail and Express, February 8. 


FROM CRUTCH TO BICYCLE. 


Professor Kellogg, of Ithaca, cured of 
Chronic Rheumatism. ~¢ 


Irnaca, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1896. 


Dear Sir:—After two years of overwork I was 
taken down with nervous prostration and inflamma- 
tory rheumatism in June, 1894. After an acute 
attack of two andahalf weeks the rheumatism 
assumed chronic form, leaviug me dependent on 
crutches and unable to walk far even with these. I 
heard of the Electropoise through a friend who had 
used it, and began using it in August. After two 
months gnda half Ihad received so much benefit 
that I not only dispensed with crutches, but couid 
walk three or four miles atatime. After a couple 
of months more I felt able to dispense with regular 
treatment, but had to useit afew times at slight 
signs of relapse. Since last March I am wholly re- 
stored, have on occasion walked a dozen miles, and 
bicycled forty-five miles at one time. 

While curing me of rheumatism the Electropoise 
also cured catarrh of the bowels. Since a year ago 
last fall (when Ifound It was helping me) I have 
felt it my duty to help others to the use of it as far 
as I could, personally superintending the treatment 
for several. In my experience with it in this way I 
have seen if cure three well-developed and one in- 
cipient attack of la grippe, several colds, one case of 
(incipient) congestion of the lungs, one case of (in- 
cipient) consumption, and one running sore. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. KELLOGG, A.B. 
Instructor in the Ithaca High School. 


Shall we mail you our new descriptive book- 
let of the Electropoise? It gives the theory of 
this new oxygen home treatment without 
medication, and 252 letters from users. Your 


address on a postal card will secure it. 
ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 


1122 Broadway, New York. 
346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘* Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’} 


Problem 121. 

By AuGusTuS H. GANNSER, Bay City, Mich. 
First Prize, Michigan Germania Chess 
Association, 

Black—Three Pieces. 

K on K 3; Ps on K Kt 3 and K Re. 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
K on KR6; BonQBs5; KtsonK Kt4gandQ Kt 5; 


R on K Bg; Ps on K 5 and Q 2. 
White mates in three moves. 











Problem 122. 
Black—Five Pieces. 
K on K 4; Qon K R 4; Pson K Kt 2, KR3and 5s. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 


K on KR 8; Q on Q3; B onK B8; Kts on K4 
and K R 3; Pson K Ba, K Kt 6, Q 4 and 5s. 

White mates in two moves, 

(This is Problem 96 repaired, and warranted 
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sound.) 
Solution of Problems. 
No. 112. 

Q—K 3 Kt—Kt 3 B—Kt 2, mate 
- 2. 3. 
BxQ Qx Kt 

ekesis Kt—R s, mate 

2. - 3° ~——- 
P—Kt 4 


(B—Kt 2 is not mate, for Q interposes at Q 5s.) 





What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of ? 





Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK t 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ). s 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN J 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY f 
BROOKLYN i 
New York. ‘ 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 1 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN / 
COLLIER | 
MISSOURI 
; St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN | ; 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 


MORLEY 


Philadelphia. ° 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


(Feb. 


15, 1896 


F YOU DON’T KNOW, ask the prac- 
tical, responsible painter —ask anyone 
whose business it is to know —and he 


will tell you to use Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil. They make the best and 
most durable paint. To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use the Nationa, Leap Co.’s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble 
to make or match a shade. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 





Macbeth’s ; but you want 


the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 


Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 



































Cleveland. . A > ps 
SALEM x designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
xenrocy Pate: NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. i Broadway, New York. 
aoe. P—Kt 5, mate | aediee Kt x P, mate 
; — sh adesouion ton :. iets ead 2 
QxB Kt—K 3 
6 P—Kt 5 ch Q—R 3, mate sie Q—K 8, mate 
Ee — oe cuiniiienciiieaaa i. = — ‘seheaneiptedtte 
QxB K x Kt Kt—B 2 
choy B—Kt ech Kt—Q 7, mate | Correct solution received from M. W. H.; 
1. acne 2. — = ee J. Davenport, Massillon, Ohio; the Revs. I. W. 
QxP Kx Kt | Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., and E. P Skyles, Berlin, 
reeves Kt—Kt 3 Kt--R 5, mate Pa.; W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; H. N. 
hea aati 2 —— 3- ” Clark, Adrian, Mich.; Augustus H. Gannser, Bay 
P—Kt 4 Any excepting . — 


These are the important variations of this very 


Q@x Kt orP x Kt 








B—Kt 2, mate 


B x P, mate 








profound and difficult problem. 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- | 
versity of Virginia; the Rev. E. M. McMillen, 
Lebanon, Ky.; C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia. ; 
John F. Dee, Buffalo; Nelson Hald, Dannebrog, 


Neb. 


We have received almost as many wrong key- 
moves as there are pieces; some of them are too 


absurd to notice. 


full answer to 


these. 


We have not the space to give 
B—Kt 2 ch is worth con- 


sideration only because so many thought it the 


move that would do the business. 


this. 


Q—K 5 defeats 


Several correspondents imagined that they 


had ruined this very beautiful problem by finding 
two solutions, B-—-Kt 2 ch, and Bx P; the latter is 


“cooked”? by Q—Q B sq, 


One of our ambitious 


solvers wrote that this problem is very easy; but 
as he did not get within a thousand miles of the 
right solution, he may be induced to change his 


opinion after 1 


answered P—K 


ne looks 


B de 


longer. 
favorite of the majority of our solvers. 


is the 
This is 


Q—Kt 2 


Q—K 2 finds its answer in 


Q—B 7; Q—Q 3 is knocked in the head by Kt—K 4. 


Kt—Q 3 won't work after Kt x Kt. 


Those who 


sent Kt—Q 7 did not see that P—Kt 4 would stop 














City, Mich. 


We have received on/y 12 wrong key-moves: 


| (1) B—Kt 5; (2) P—K 3; (3) Kt—B 7; (4) P—B 4; 


(5) B—Kt sq; (6) B—Kt 8; (7) K—R 2; (8) K—R 3; 
(9) R—B 6; (10) R—B 8; (11) Kt x P ch; (12) P—K 4. 
Mr. Putney will confer a favor on the many who 
thought they had succeeded in solving his prob- 
lem, by sending us the answers to the wrong key 
moves given above. 


St. Petersburg Games. 


SECOND ROUND—SIXTH GAME. 


Evans Gambit. 


TSCHIGORIN. STEINITZ | TSCHIGORIN, .STEINITZ. 
White. Black. | White. Black. 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 133 P—Q R3 R—QRsq 
2 Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 34 R—B 3 R—R 5 

3 B—B4 B--B 135 K—B 2 R—K 3 
4P—Q Kt4BxP 36 B—K 3 R—K sq 

5 P—B 3 3—R 4 137 R—Q 4 R—R 4 

6 Castles P—O 3 38 P—R 4 B—K 3 
7P—Q4 Pz? 39 Px P rar 
8PxP Kt—B 3 (a) |40P—Kt4 K R—Q Rs 
o Q—R 4 (bd) B—Q 2 41 B—Bsq P—QBy,4 
10 O—R3 B—Kt 3 42R—K4 P—Bs5 
11P—K 5 raxr 143 P—B 4 Px P 
2PxP Kt—K 5 44 Rx K BP P—Q By 
13 B—Q 5 B—K B4 145 P—Kt 5 R—K Kt sq 
1443Kt—B3 Ktx Kt 460 R—K 4 Q R—R sq 
13 Bx Ktch Px B 47 R—K 5 QO R—Q sq 
16 Q x Kt Q—O0 4 48 R—K Kt 3 R—Kt 5 
17B—Kts5 P—KR 3 49 R(Kt3)-K3K—B 3 

18 B—R4 (c) P—Kt 4 50 R—K sq K R—Ktsq 
16 P—K 6 CastlesQR (d)j51 R—Kt sq R—Q 4 

20 P—K 7 © R—K sq 52RxR BxR 
21 B—Kt K R—Ktsq j|53 B—Q2 B—K 5 
22 Q R—Bsq 3—K 5 54 R—K sq K—Q4 
23 K R-Q sq Q—R4 55K—Kv2 K—QRsq 
24 O—B6 QO—K B4 56BxB P—B 6 
25B—-Ks5 Q—Kt3 57 R—Bsq B—Kt 3 
26 Kt-Q2 B—Q,4 58 R—B 6 P—Kt 4 
27 Kt—-B4 QxQ 59 R—Kt6 K—Bs5 
28 B x ¢ R—Kt 3 60 R—Q B6 B-—-Q 6ch 
29 Ktx Bch RPx Kt 61 K—B5 3—K sq 
30 B—Q4 K—Kt 2 62 R—B 7 P—B 7 

3x R—-Q2 RxP 63 Resigns. 
32 P—B 3 R—K sq 





(a) The latest of Mr. Steinitz’s many experiments 














further proceedings. 
No. 113 
R—R 2 R x P, mate 
1 ae 2. — 
Kt—Kt 3 
areca R x Kt, mate 
1. ————_— 2. -—— | 
Kt—B4ch 
=e: * P x R, mate 
1——- 2. cee 
R—Q 5 
UeGnine Q—K 4, mate 
I. _ 2 — 
Rx Kt 
iatieap R—K 4, mate 
1. —— .o— 
B—B 3 


in this opening. 

(b) The game at Hastings between the same op- 
ponents proceeded as follows: 9 P—K 5, P x P 
1o B—R 3, 33.11 B—Kt 5, Q—Q4; 12 Q—R 
4, castles Q R; 13 Bx Kt, Px B; 14 B—B 5, B— 





If you need a Tonic 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
It stimulates the stomach, nourishes the nerves 
builds the brain tissue. 
delightful beverage. 


A wonderful tonic. Makes a 
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Kt 3. It would seem that 15 Kt x P would give 
him a winning attack. 

(c) The routine move R—Q sq. would be bad, as 
Black would compel the exchange of Queens by 
Q—B 4. 

“(d) This is quite in accordance with Mr. Stei- 
nitz’s theories: whenever Pawns are broken up the 
King should castle on that side. 


THIRD ROUND—FIRST GAME. 
Petroff’s Defense. 


STEINITZ, PILLSBURY. | STEINITZ. PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. | Whtte. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 21 K—Kt 4(g)K—B 4 
2Kt-KB3Kt—KB3 /|22P—QR4 P—KR4 
*>P—Q 4(a) Px P 123 P—R 5 P—R 
P—K 5(b) Kt—K 5 124 R—Q sq P—R5 
Q—Ke2(c)B—Kt5ch j|25 R—Qe2 R—Q sq 
6 K-Q sq (d)P—Q 4 |26K—Bs5 K-Q 4 ch (h) 
PxP(e.p.)P—K B4  |27 K—Kt 6 (i)B—Q 2 (k) 
8Px P(A) QxP 23K xKtP B—Kt4 
g Ktx P Q Kt—B 3 (e)/29 Bx B RxR 
zioP—QB3 Ktx Kt 30 Kx P Rx QKtP 
irP x Kt Q—Q 3 i3i K—Kt6 RxP 
12 P—B 3 (f) Qx Pch 132 P—R 6 R—R 7 


ve 


N 


13Kt—Q2 BxKt 133 P—R7 RxQRP 
y4BxB Q x Bch 134 KxR K—K 4 
135QxQ Kt x Q 1335 K—Kt6 K—Bs5 
16K x Kt 3—K 3 36 B—B6 P—Kt 4 
17 B—Q 3 K—B 2 137 K--B 5 P—R 6 (1) 
13 KR-Q BsqQ R—Q B sq | (1 h. 53m.) (1h. 16 m.) 
19 R—B 3 Rx R Drawn. 


20K xR R-Q B sq ch | 
Notes by Gunsberg and Hoffer. 

(a) This is the second time Steinitz has adopted 
this move as against the customary 3 Kt x P. Un- 
less he can show better results from 3 P—Q 4 than 
those which followed in his two games against 
Pilisbury, the innovation will have to go over- 
board, like so many others from the same source. 

(b) If White plays 4 Qx P, Kt—B 3, 5 Q—K 3, the 
position would be identical with the following 
variation of the centre gambit: 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 
2 P—Q4,P x P; 3 Q x P, Q Kt—B 3; 4 Q—K 3, 
Kt—B 3; 5 Kt—B 3. 

(c) Again, 5 Q x P is a possible move, but Black 
would probably reply with s5.. P—K B4 and ob- 
tain a good development. 

(d) P—B 3 cannot be played, and if White inter- 
poses a piece Black takes it off and he will remain 
with a fair game, as he can either goin for P—Q 4, 
followed by castling, or he may simply play 
Kt—Q B 3. 

(e) The consequences of this courageous move 
are of a very implicated and interesting nature. 
Supposing 1o Kt x Kt, Black would retake with 
19..Px Kt, and if then 11 P—K B 3 Black would 
probably continue with 11 .. B—R 3, or with Q-Q 3 
ch. White’s reply was the best, as it avoids these 
complications. 

(f) White forces an even ending with this ju- 
dicious move. 12 B—K 3, P—B5; 13 Bx P,Qx Pch 
would have resulted in Bblack’s favor. 

(gz) It is very interesting to see what an amount 
of play great players can get out of an apparently 
hopelessly drawn and dull position. The bold 
end-game play beginning with the march of the 
fearless White monarch is conceived in Steinitz’s 
best style. 

(h) 26 .. P—B 5, which looks a better move; but 
then follows 27 P—Q Kt 4, and Black’s position is 
not all honey, for if he continues 27 .. R—Q 4 (ch): 
28 K—B4, and there seems nothing further to do 
for Black but submit presently to an exchange of 
pieces which would give White a won game, as he 
could force the opposition. 

(i) Bold King ; of course, he is prepared to give 
up the exchange. 

(k) Againit seems as if P—B sis much thestrong- 
er move. Indeed, if in reply to this move White 
pes as in the text, namely, 28 K x P, we think 

slack should win by B—B 4, but, curiously enough, 
White can simply reply to P—B 5 with R—Q sq 
with advantage. 

(1) This draws a splendidly played ending. 
Black can now force the exchange of both Pawns. 

(A) 8 Px P is the best move. In the game be- 
tween the same players, in the third round, Stei- 
nitz played the hazardous variation 8 Kt—Kt 5, 
and was subjected to a harassing attack ; but he 
finally won the game bya miracle ; butas miracles 
do not occur so frequently nowadays hethought it 
would be safer to keep his ‘‘powder dry.” Both 
players having studied this variation in all its 
Tamifications it was not likely that either would 
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ficing the exchange; but it was to no purpose, 
Pillsbury keeping a draw in hand. The whole 
game is very interesting, on account of the varia- 
tion given above; but for those who know them 
the whole of the game is *‘ book,” with the excep- 
tion of the spirited effort on the part of Steinitz to 
snatch a victory. 








Current Events. 





Monday, February 3. 


The House discusses District of Columbia 
affairs ; the army appropriation bill is reported; 
the Senate free-coinage substitute for the bond 
bill is referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means; a message is received from the President 
asking an appropriation for the families of four 
Italians killed in Colorado last spring.... 
Ex-President Harrison, in a letter to chairman 
Gowdy of the Indiana Republican State com- 
mittee, formally declines to be a candidate for 
renomination. ...A mass-meeting is held in 
New York to protest against the recall of Com- 
mander and Mrs. Ballington Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army. ... The Weber Piano Company, of 
New York, andtwoallied concerns with branches 
in numerous cities fail. .. . The organization of 
a Pacific Coast Lumber Trust with a capital of 
$70,000,000 is reported. 

It is reported and denied in London that 
Ambassador Bayard will resign if the House of 
Representatives censures him. .. . Mr. Balfour 
speaks at Bristol, Engiand, declaring that Great 
Britain and the United States should work to- 
gether to promote Anglo-Saxon ideas of liberty. 

.. An alliance of the Agrarian Conservative 
and Bismarck parties against Chancellor von 
Hohenlohe to secure increased naval strength is 
reported. ... Believing that there had been a 
revolt among Spanish volunteers at Havana, the 
British warship Mohawk is despatched thither 
from Kingston, Jamaica. ... The British war- 
ship Blenheim, with the body of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg on board, arrives at Plymouth. 

Tuesday, February 4. 

The Senate Finance Committee reports a free- 
coinage substitute for the House Tariff bill; the 
distribution of appropriations bills among com- 
mittees having charge of the service to which 
they apply, is discussed. ... The House com- 
mittee on Ways and Means recommends non- 
concurrence in the Senate's free-silver substitute 
for the House bond bill.... Edwin F. Uhl, of 
Michigan, Assistant Secretary of State, has been 
tendered and accepts the post of Ambassador to 
Germany to succeed the late Theodore Runyon. 
. .. The National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Alliance opens in Washington.... The 
stranded steamer S/. Paul is released from the 
Jersey sands. 

The Prtsident of the Swiss Confederation will 
name an arbitrator in the Bering Sea dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
.. . Cecil Rhodes, ex-premier of Cape Colony, 
arrives in London. .. . It is reported that King 
Alexander of Servia has been betrothed to 
Princess Hélene, third daughter of the Prince of 
Montenegro. 

Wednesday, February 5. 

A substitute resolution recommending the 
recognition of Cubaninsurgentsis reported from 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; Mr. 
Vest denounces Secretary Morton for not dis- 
tributing seeds according to law....In the 
House the District of Columbia bill is sent back 
to the Appropriations Committee for amend- 
ment; Mr. Dingley opens debate against the 
Senate free-coinage bill. ... Bids opened for 
the new issue of $100,000,000in Government bonds 








fall into an unforeseen trap, such as was tried by 
Pillsbury with 9..Kt—Q B 3. Had White taken 
the Knight the continuation would have been: 


1o Kt x Kt Px Kt 

1 P—K B 3 B—R 3 
20x B Kt—B 7 ch 
13 K—K 2 QO—K 4c 
14 B—K 3 — Bs 

15 Qx Pch K—K 2 

16 O—Kt 7 ch K—B 3 

17 Q—B 6 ch B—Q 3 


and wins, 

Or if 10 B—K 3, then 10..Q—Q 3; 11 P—Q B 3, 
Castles ; 12 P—B 3, P—B 5 7 Px Kt, Pz B; % 
Q x P, B—Q B 4, with the better game. 

These being variations analyzed at the Philadel- 
phia Chess Club, they are well known to the two 
American representatives, and, therefore, avoided 
by Steinitz, with 10 P—Q B 3, whereupon wholesale 
exchanges followed, with a perfectly even game, 
which might have been abandoned as drawn on the 
sixteenth move. 

Steinitz, however, made a supreme effort by 
bringing his King into play and ultimately sacri- 
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—HUMANICS,— 


Comments, Aphorisms, and Essays. 


Touches of Shadow and Light, to 
Bring Out the Likeness of Man and 
Substance of Things. By JoHNn STA- 
PLES WHITE. 12mo, Cloth, 259 pp. 
Price, $1.00, post-free. 

‘*Here is a Capital Book 
For the club library, the family parlor, or the news. 
paper man—one sure to excite comments, and pro- 
voke genial, perhaps lively, discussion.’’—Stand- 
ard Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


aggregate $568,269.850. . .. John S. Huston, ex- 
Treasurer of the United States, a banker at Con- 
nersville, Ind., makes an assignment. 

The funeral of Prince Henry of Battenberg 
takes place at Osborne, Isle of Wight. . . . Lady 
Jane Francesca Wilde, mother of Oscar Wilde, 
dies in London. 

Thursday, February 6. 

Senator Quay modifies his resolution for re- 
committing the free-coinage bill to the Senate 
Finance Committee; Mr. Morgan gives notice of 
an amendment; distribution of the appropria- 
tion bills is discussed. . . . Debate on the Sen- 
ate substitute for the Bond bill continues in the 
House. ... A bill is introduced in the Virginia 
Senate to incorporate the National Adjustment 
Society to secure such a change of the Constitu- 
tion as to allow Congress to pay for emancipated 
slaves. ... A retaliation bill against the exclu 
sion of American Insurance companies from Ger- 
many has passed both Houses of the New York 
Legislature; the Assembly passes a resolution 
directing the State attorney-general to investi- 
gate the alleged coal trust. ... ‘*Bat’’ Shea is 
denied a new trial bv the New York State 
Supreme Court. ... The Ohio Senate passes 
a bill increasing the saloon tax from $250 to 

50°. 
as 7 is reported that the Pope, recognizing the 
value of Prince Boris's conversion in promoting 
European peace, will not excommunicate Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. ... Examination of 
orisoners arrested in Johannesburg begins in 
Pretoria. .. . Itis reported from Paris that the 
inspector general of telephones has embezzled 
several million francs and fled the country... . 
Ambassador Bayard speaks at a London charity 
dinner. .. . Henry David Leslie, musical com- 
poser, dies at Oswestry, England. 

Friday, February 7. 

Senator Frye is unanimously chosen president 

pro tem. of the Senate; the Dubois plan for dis- 
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THE 
TEN COMMANDMENTS 
IN 


THE 19th CENTURY 


A book on the Deecalog. By Rev. F. 8. ScHENCK, 
pastor of the Brick Church, Montgomery, N. Y. 
12mo., cloth, 139 pages, printed on superior 
paper, in large, clear type. Price $1.00, post-free. 


The Law is spiritual. It has nevertheless, its 
natural, moral, and practical A gece ym which in 
this book is forcefully expounded and zealously ad- 
vocated. Theauthor takesup each of the Ten Com- 
mandments in order, and applies them socially, 
commercially, politically, and religiously. 

‘*Compared with eleven other treatises on the Dec- 
alog it deserves’ a place of eminence.” — Golden 
Rule, Boston. 

‘*A clever volume, adapted to be very useful, 
worthy of cordial commendation.’’—Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review. 

“Strong, direct, pungent, a kind of preaching 
much needed in these times."’—The Independent, 
New York. 

‘* Popular in the best sense, applying scripture to 
every-day life."—The Watchman, Boston. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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tributing appropriations bills is defeated by 
reference to committee; Mr. Allen speaks on the 
Monroe doctrine. . . . During the silver debate 
in the House an exciting wrangle takes place 
over the words of Mr. Talbert, of South Carolina, 
regarding the right of~ secession. ... The 
President signs the bili prohibiting prize-fighting 
and bull-fighting in the Territories and District 
of Columbia... . Attorney-General Moloney of 
Illinois declares the proposed Gas Trust illegal. 
... W. H. English, ex-Congressman and once 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President, dies in 
Indianapolis. 

The Porte says application for permission to 
have a United States despatch-boat at Constan- 
tinople should be made to the six powers that 
signed the Berlin treaty....A riot in Madrid 
takes place, Republicans crying ‘‘Down with 
Campos.” ... John Hays Hammond, American 
mining engineer, is released on £10,000 bail in 
Pretoria. ... Itis reported that a British pro- 
tectorate has been proclaimed over Ashantee, 
Africa. ... The German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs announces in the Reichstag that no naval 
demands would be introduced during this ses- 
sion. 

Saturday, February 8. 

The House only is in session debating the free- 
coinage substitute for the Bond bill. ... Popu- 
list Senators in caucus nominate subordinate 
Senate officers. ... The names of 781 successful 
bidders for the new bonds are announced; the 
Treasury will receive about $111,000,000 from the 
sale. ... The New York State Republican com- 
mittee indorses the candidacy of Governor 
Morton for President, and fixes March 24 for the 
State convention in New York city. 

It is reported from London that the Queen's 
speech will announce that the Venezuelan ques- 
tion has reached the stage where adjustment is 
possible. ... Thomas Sexton, it is said, will be 
requested to accept the leadership of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party by Nationalist members of 
the House of Commons. ... Chancellor von 
Hohenlohe announces that the Bundesrath has 
declined to approve a monetary conference. 

Sunday, February 9. 

Consul-General Penfield reports on the traffic 
of the Suez Canal, ... Politicians discuss the 
probability of a contest at the Republican 
national convention over alleged snap methods 
of electing Platt delegates from New York State. 

General Marin, the temporary Spanish com- 
mander in Cuba, is said to haye abandoned his 
attempt to force a battle with Gomez. 


A PANEGYRIC. 


The Enthusiasm With Which the 
Standard Dictionary Inspires 
All Who Examine It. 

‘* More than any other volume it is indispen- 
sable to the student and scholar. 

“It is a working library in itself, and will 
answer almost every question we can put to it. 

‘*It contains more knowledge than any other 
single volume in the world. 

‘It is a photograph of the present state of 
civilization. All sciences, philosophies, arts, 
customs, and histories are condensed and re- 
produced in it. 

‘* If one were required to deposit a single vol- 
ume that would reveal to future ages the pres- 
ent state of the world, the Standard Dictionary 
would be the book. More than any other vol- 
ume it would tell the story. 

‘It is full of suggestion, and the imagination 
flames as we look through it. 

‘*It is stored with the raw materials of all 
science and literature. 

““The thoughts of coming generations are 
already mirrored on its pages. Coming events 
here cast their shadows before. 

‘* Matchless poems lie scattered through it ; 
all that is needed is the poet’s pen to pick them 
out and put them together. 

‘Words that breathe and thoughts that 
burn are here waiting to thrill the world. 
‘Nothing is wanting,’ says Emerson, ‘but a 
little shuffling, sorting, ligature, and cartilage.’ 

‘To turn its pages and become familiar with 
it is an education. 

“It is the latest university. 

‘* After the Bible it is the first book one 
should own. 

** Sell your coat and buy it. 

‘* Keep it in the study, home, office, store. 

‘*No one can live with this book and not 
have his thoughts widened with the process of 
the suns. 

‘* For twenty-five years to come it will shine 
in the literary heavens as a star of the first 
magnitude to enlighten and guide the millions 
of the English-speaking world.”—Rev. J. H. 
Snowopen, in The Washington Jeffersonian. 








THE TRIBUTE OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


Oxford, Cambridge, Yale, Harvard, all 
Universities and Colleges Praise 
the Standard Dictionary. 


From all the great universities and colleges 
throughout the English-speaking world come the 
highest possible words of praise for the new Stand- 
ard Dictionary. The following are fair samples of 
all: 


Prof. A. H. Sayce, the Eminent Philologist, Oxford 
University, England, says: 

“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, 
and worthy of the great continent which produced 
it. Itismorethan complete. It iscertain to super- 
sede all other dictionaries of the English language.” 


Prof. J. E. Sandys, Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, says: 

“TItis an admirable work, and deserves to be- 
come famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Hon. E. J. Phelps, Professor of Law in Yale Uni- 
versity, ex-Minister to Great Britain, says: 

“The work is extremely well done throughout. 
For general and practical purposes it is the best 
American dictionary now available.” 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, Harvard University, says: 


“The Standard Dictionary will remain an endur- 
ing monument to the labor of its editors.” 


J. W. Bashford, President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, says: 
‘*T say more emphatically than ever before that 


it is by far the best dictionary in the English 
language.” 





ENGLISHMAN ARE OUTSPOKEN 


In Their Praise of that Great Ameri- 
can Work, the Standard 
Dictionary. 


Whatever may be the views of English critics on 
other matters, there is no diversity of opinion as to 
the sterling worth of the great Standard Dictionary. 
All the most conservative and the severest critics of 
the English press and universities are unanimous in 
according the Standard such praise as the following: 


The London Times: ** The merits of the Standard 
Dictionary are indisputable and are abundantly 
attested by a large number of unimpeachable 
authorities. . . . Should command a wide and de- 
served popularity.” 


The Saturday Review, London: ‘‘The scheme 
and execution of the book are alike admirable, and 
our impression of the value of the Dictionary grows 
with every test of reference. . . . In substantial 
merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly 
preferable to the much-advertised Century.” 


The Liverpool Daily Post, Liverpool: “It is an 
implement that will be of vast service to those who 
cultivate the literary arts on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. It is a monument to American industry, no 
less than was the great White City by Lake Michi- 
gan (the late Chicago World’s Fair).” 


The Freeman's Journal, Dublin, Ireland: ‘‘ For 
scholarly accuracy, and exceptional fulness. . . it 
stands unrivaled. ... Of other existing diction- 
aries with which we are acquainted, we know of none 
that can be compared with the Standard.” 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P.; “The Standard 
Dictionary is the most complete work of the kind 
Ihave known. It isa whole library initself. Icon- 
sult it daily, and I not merely consult. it, [read page 
after page for the mere pleasure of the reading.” 


A. Conan Doyle, the eminent English novelist, 
London: ‘It has become quite a joke with us that 
we can not trip up thisdicticnary. We haveseveral 
a been sure that we would, but have always 

ailed.”’ 


The prices of this peerless Dictionary, elegantly 
bound in leather, are much lower than those of the 
Century, in cloth binding. 


PRICES: 
Single Vol. Two Vol. 


Half Russia, ae a - $15.00 $18.00 
Full Russia, - . - - 18.00 22.00 
Morocco, - ~ - - - 22.00 26.00 


Lf you know of no Agent in your neighborhood send 
your subscription to 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
Descriptive Circulars Will be Sent on Application. 








on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who ave continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 


Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. MeNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 


















Our New 50c. Telephone 


Entirely new and original. The receivers 
of this Outfit are so constructed that they 
have extraordinary acoustic properties. A 
whisper may be plainly heard at 500 ft. No battery 
required. Receivers are imitation hard rubber, the 
same in form as used on regular instruments. For 
inside and all short lines this is better than a $100 
Outfic. Complete for both ends with all accessories and instruc- 
ons for using. Sent by express on receipt of 5O¢, or by maii for 12e. extra 


R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. GS CORTLANDT ST. N. Y. CITY. 





Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 


is the-only device that prevents 
ys | teed d 







lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaran to ade 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., ora 
box containing six pie protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for app fing, 
for cts. Agents wanted. Address, 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass 








“Joker’s Dictionary.” 


A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





or ulenc Cured Safely, by in- 
p y telligent and __ scientific 
treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 
manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 
your money. No starvation methods. 


'WREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE 


Is the title of Dr. T. De Witt Talmage’s book contain- 
ing 104 of his best sermons, including his six famous 
sermons in reply to Ingersoll. A book for every li- 
brary: one vol., 8vo, cloth; over 400 pp., indexes, 
ete. Price, $1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known inthe United States. 
Established 1855. 


NEW YORK 


3 East 14TH STREET 7 
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AS for the MILLION! 


oe W are determined, so far as in our power, that every American 

garden shall have the best NEW SWEET PEAS in 
1896. By keeping Purity and High Quality our aim, rather than 
low prices, we are acknowledged Headquarters for SWEET PEAS. 
J# We have thirty-two thousand pounds of the seed, and sell the 
usual grade [lixed Sweet Peas at 35 cents per pound, 3 Ibs. for 
$1.00, post-paid, by mail,_BUT we recommend as /ar superior 
the most beautiful NOVELTIES here offered :— 


om Popa: 


i 


Seven Superb Sweet Peas for 25 Cents. 
BLANCHE BURPEE. Mr. Henry Eck- | NEW LOTTIE ECKFORD. This is the 


FORD, the noted English Specialist, has improved new strain. Flowers are very 
stated repeatedly that he considers large and remarkably beautiful, havin 
‘*BLANCHE BURPEE”’ the finest a white ground delicately edged and 
of all the famous Sweet Peas that he suffused with lavender blue. 


has originated. Flowers of the purest | ROYAL ROBE. The is undoubtedly the 
white, three and four on a stem, of extra best soft pink to date. A very lovely 


giant size and grand substance ; perfect flower of large size ; an exquisite variety. 


in form. 
STANLEY. Large, handsome flowers 


DOROTHY TENNANT. Of large ex- produced abundantly in fours on long 
vanded form, the flowers are exceed- stems and are of a rich dark maroon. 
ingly pretty andattractive. Standardsa Exceptionally fine for bouquets. This 
deep rosy mauve, with wings of bluish is by far the finest dark variety. 


mauve. Very distinct and extra fine. SPECIAL SUPERFINE MIXED. 7Zh:is 
LADY PENZANCE. The standard is a mixture contains only the best Eckford 











beautiful laced-pink, touching orange, New Sweet Peas. It is achoice blend- 
while the wings are a darker pink. ing of seventeen large-flowered new- 
Truly a superb Bower, of large size and named yarieties. Per pkt., roc.; 07z., 
most exquisite color. | 415¢.; 4 lb., 50c.; per lb., $1.50, post-paid. 


ECKFORD'S 
NEW GIANT 





The Seven Superb Sweet Peas described above, in 
same size packets, would have cost $1.00 in 1895, 
but are sold now for 25 cents, by mail, post-paid. 


WHITE SWEET PEA 
BLANCHE BURPEE 





A GRAND PAINTING OF 


SWEET: PEAS 


4 Superb Work of Art 


=F TS 1g 
512 I x 


By the famous French Artist, PAUL DE LONGPRE 


The great artist visited ForpHook Farm during mid- 
summer, when the large area of Sweet Peas gave rare 
beauty to our Trial Grounds. Amid these en ge 
scenes, glowing with life and color, and sweet with 
delicate perfume of Sweet Peas, the famous painter of 
nature caught the most elusive charms of leaf and 
flower, which he has transfigured in imperishable life 
to his painting. This matchless specimen of the high- 
est art hes been reproduced in fourteen colors, making 
a picture that for chaste elegance it would be impos- 
sible to over-praise. So faithful has been the work of 
the lithographer that not even a trained critic could 
detect the Dibeince from the original (which cost 
$250.00), except by the minutest examination. 

It is indeed a rare transcript from nature,—a dream 
in colors that should adorn the walls of every home in 
town and country. 

In order that all may secure a copy of this dainty 
work of art we will sell it (to our customers) at 10 cents 
per copy, mailed in a pasteboard tube; regular price 
20 cents. 

With every copy we mail an illustrated Key giving 
the name of each beautiful variety of Sweet Peas. 
There is no advertising on the painting. Bay-We offer 
The Artist’s Blend of Sweet Peas: Per pkt., 10 cts.; 
oz., 15 cts.; %-lb., so cts.; per lb., $1.50, post-paid. 











‘Just How to Grow Sweer Peas; Futt Drrecrions By AN Expert,” mailed with 
each collection. 
Get four friends to order, and secure a collection FREE, as we 
mail five collections for $1.00. Or for $1.00 we will mail four 
collections and a 25-cent packet of our floral wonder, 


Dwarf Sweet Pea, Burpee’s “CUPID” 


CUPID has won the highest honors possible in Europe. We had plants grows 
in pots exhibited at The Royal Horticultural Society, in London, ae where, 
by unanimous vote of the Committee, it received an Award of Merit—the highest honor 
that can be conferred upon a new variety. We exhibited also in Paris, France, at the 
Société National d’Horticulture, where it received a First-class Certificate. 


‘+*CUPID.”’’ Foliage deep emerald green; flowers pure white, 

of unequaled substance, and full size. The plants 

never grow over five inches high, and spread twelve to fifteen 

inches in diameter. CUPID is a wonderfully free bloomer,—a mass of 
white,—it carpets the ground from May until November. 

In regular-size packets (each containing twenty coed), pee pkt., 25 cts.; five 

kts. for $1.00, or twelve pkts. for $2.00, post-paid. 4@>We offer $150.00 in Cash 

rizes for the most prolific plants. 


In half-size packets (ten seeds each), per pkt., 15 cts., two pkts. for 25 cts., 
ten pkts. for $1.00. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1896 


The Leading American Seed Catalog. A handsome New BOOK of 184 pages. 


More complete than ever before. Written from knowledge gained 
atour famous FoRDHOOK FARM. It contains hundreds of true illustra. 
tions and beautiful colored plates painted from nature. It describes 
RARE NOVELTIES for 1896 not to be had elsewhere, and tells all 
about THE BEST SEEDS THAT GROW, choice summer-flowering 
BULBS, and beautiful PLANTS, including the celebrated SCOTT 
ROSES. The price is ten cents (less than actual cost in quarter- 
million editions), but a copy will be TAILED FREE to every one 
who intends to purchase BURPEE’S SEEDS. 


soem PP E > i FAA To Readers of the LITERARY DIGEST! If your order for Sweet Peas 

amounts to one dollar, we will give, entirely FREE, one full-size packet 
each of the lovely novelty from California, «¢ JUANITA’’ (pronounced Wah-nee-ta), and also the curious new Sweet 
Pea, ‘¢‘ODDITY,’’—quite unlike any other Sweet Pea in cultivation. Both of these grand new Sweet Peas are 
unusual NOVELTIES of 1896 ¢hat can be had only direct from us—see beautiful Colored Plate in THE FARM ANNUAL FOR 
1896. OR, if your order amounts only to 50 CENTS from this advertisement, you can have either of these Rare Novek 
ties FREE! Remember, these FREE PREPIUNMS are given ONLY if you mention THE LITERARY DIGEST— 
this offer is made to the readers of but few other papers. Donot Delay! Order To-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa 





A TYPEWRITER rr $8.2 


A thoroughly standard-made_ machine. 


00 


Indorsed in terms of 





praise by all its users. 


Does work in all respects equal to $100 





machines. 


WILL BE SENT TO LITERARY DIGEST 





READERS ON THREE DAYS’ TRIAL. 


If not entirely 





satisfied, return it and you will receive your money back promptly 





instance. 











N few if any directions have more skill and thought been expended than in the effort to 
produce a good, practical typewriting machine at a low cost. 
women in the various professions and business feel the need of such an aid but have not 
seen their way clear to the paying of a hundred dollars for it. 


Thousands of men and 


Take clergymen for an 


How many ministers would like a machine at $8.00 which would enable them 
to print their sermons, pulpit notices, etc., in a clear, neat type? 
Steady, eight-hour-a-day, and six-days-in-a-week use for a machine that the wholesale 
merchant has, and therefore hesitate to 


They have not the 


invest so much. 


The American No. 2 





is guaranteed to do all that the high-priced typewriters will do, and do it as well. 
In the matter of speed only is it second to them, and yet a rate of 30 to 40 words a 
minute is readily attained with it. 

Printing direct from the face of the type, instead of through an ink-soaked rib- 
bon as in other machines, enables you to produce an original from which 150 copies 
may be made in half an hour with a duplicator. 
ciated. What is more tedious than copying over and over the same matter with a pen? 


Read a few sentences from recent letters: * 


*It may be said that all the letters here quoted from are written on machines purchased from us by the senders. 


CALDWELL, Texas, Nov. 4, 1895. 
I have been using one of your $8 Typewriters. 
It does good work that will compare favorably 
with the work done by the high-priced machines. 


HIRAM H. DARR, M.D. 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Nov. 24, 1895. 
The Typewriter came in good shape. Thank 
you. I will send you another order in a few days. 
WILLIAM C. PITTAM, 
County Commissioner’s Office, Spokane Co. 


Soutu Woopstock, VT., Dec. 28, 1895. 
The more I use my machine the better I like 
it. Have got so I can write a letter quicker than 
I could with my old machine and much better. 


W. H. ROOD (Builder). 


BattimorE, Mp., Dec. 24, 1895. 

I received the machine yesterday in good order, 
and after one hour of practise am able to write 
twenty words per minute easily, You can count 
on my speaking for it at all times. 

D. H. GREENE, 

Factory Supt. Diamond Dust Soap Powder Co. 


WASHBURN, Me. 
The machine is perfect and does excellent 
work, Shall recommend it to my friends. 


(Rev.) L. E. CARTER. 


gO 


date. Hundreds more could be given if desired, 


ProvipEnck, R. I., Jan. 21, 1896. 
I received the Typewriter last Saturday. It 
affords complete satisfaction and was fully up to 
my expectation. Much obliged for promptness. 


HERBERT G. SAYER. 


So. Sacinaw, Micu., Jan. 20, 1896. 
The Typewriter came safely to hand and have 
concluded to keep it. Enclosed find P. O. order 
for $8. H. H. SHALER, 
Local Treas., Capital Inv. B. & L. Assn. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 1, 1895. 
Have received your American Typewriter and 
am delighted with it. The work it does is just 
as good as that of the high-priced machines. 


ROBERT RAYBURN, M.D. 


W. Newesury, Mass. 
The machine is invaluable to me in my school 
work and I commend it to all teachers. 
MIRAM, _H. GOODWIN, 
Principal High School. 


De Lanp, FL a. 
Works equal to high-priced machines and 
speed is sufficient for ordinary purposes. 


(Rev.) G. J. BONNELL. 


This great advantage will be appre- 





It will be noted that all are of recent 


120 W. 24TH STREET, NEw York Clry. 
It is a jewel and the work it performs is a 
pleasure to behold. 
(Rev.) F. H. GUICHETEAU, 
Rector St. Vincent de Paul’s Church. 


Dix, NEsR., Jan, 23, 1896. 
Have had machine ten days. It exceeds my 
expectations, inevery particular. I did not think 
such a machine could be sold for $8. 


B. K. BUSHEE, Supt. of Schools. 


To.epo, O., Jan. 27, 1896. 
With advancing years I found my hand be- 
coming cramped and stiff so that penning a letter 
was not easy and the writing not always legible. 
I have easily learned to operate The American 
Typewriter and would hate to have to do without 


it now. FRANK L. BOWEN. 


CueEsTER, Pa., Dec. 19, 1895. 

TI received the Typewriter this morning and as 
you see now write with it to thank you for 
promptness and express my satisfaction. It is 
perfect. I will use my utmost endeavors to fur- 
ther its reputation. 


WILLIAM L, TILLOTSON, 
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The fastest train in the world would roller and turned into place by the line-spacer. The bell 






never have attained this distinction by the use warns you five letters from the end of the line. 
of antiquated methods. Nor can you expect This is the whole story. 
to give your correspondence an up-to-date, prosperous SPEED.—The American is in no sense a one-handed 


appearance, with pen-scribbled letters. Why hitch 
oxen to your express train, or expect the slow-going pen 
to pull your business ata modern pace? Saving $1.00 
when you could have earned $5.00 is poor compensation 
for the loss of time and eyesight. The time ‘* THE AMERI- 
CAN” will save you from your letter-writing will enable you 


machine, the work being divided between both hands ac-* 

cording to their dexterity. The arrangement of the capitals 

and small letters is exactly alike. : 
Do not expect to put any machine to its limit of speed 

the first half-hour it is in your hands. To fully master the 








a . , more complicated machines takes weeks of hard practise. ‘ 

to use your time in other ways, or enjoy a bit of real leisure. Although the American can not equal their highest speed, it 
Surely neither the cost nor the time required to learn need requires no instruction, and the average person can write 35 ‘ 
longer stand in the way of your having one. ‘* THE words a minute easily. If we could do+70 words a minute t 
AMERICAN” is a machine which any one can afford to on regular work, there would be no $100 machines. f 


have, any one can learn to operate, and no writer or business 
man can afford to be without. Its convenience and labor- 
saving value are out of all proportion to its trivial cost. 


ALWAYS GOES.—Nothing is more exasperating than 
to have your machine balk or double one letter over another. 
One of the greatest recommendations of the American is that 

The secret of most great inventions is their simplicity. it always goes. 

Such an miarewe: ™ Tae AMERICAN $8.00 TYPE- WRITES IN SIGHT.—Corrections and insertions are 
WRITER, which ree but 35 parts. The average high- instantly made without referring to confusing scales. The 
priced machine contains about 2,000 parts, and, on that printing point is always in sight. 

account, must always be expensive. THE AMERICAN ‘ i 
is a triumph of simplicity and a marvel of mechanical skill. PORTABLE, COMPACT.—The weight in traveling 


case complete is 5 pounds; size, 4x7x11 inches. Can be 


To produce a machine of the highest standard at a low 
price, however, requires a complete departure from other type- 
writers, both in style and process of manufacture. All of the 


operated on the cars or under all ordinary conditions, as it 
is practically noiseless. 


working parts of the American are punched from the best TAKES ANY WIDTH paper up to 9 inches, envelopes, 
rolled steel by powerful presses, doing with one blow what postal cards, etc. Writes 73 characters—capitals, small let- 
usually takes hours of labor. This insures uniformity and ters, figures, and punctuation marks. 

interchangeability of parts. Well-paid, skilled mechanics FOREIGN LANGUAGES.—We have special machines 


assemble, inspect, and thoroughly test each machine, which 


for the English, French, German, Spanish, and other languages 
is sold under an absolute guaranty of the manufacturers. 


at the regular price. 





‘ P ' , ; r —_ EN 
; We would again emphasize the point that, with the direct The Clinching Argument—Price 8.00 
printing system of THE AMERICAN, 150 good copies can & & » $8. ° 
be made on the duplicator from one original in 30 minutes. ; 
eo ° . 4 
This clever, labor-saving combination enables you, at All the parts of this machine are interchangeable, so that 7 
> practically the cost of postage and paper, to keep in touch in case of accident of any sort the damaged part can be r 
with hundreds of those heretofore beyond your reach. easily and cheaply replaced. The type band is of brass, 


; : with rubber faces, vulcanized at great heat and under pres- 
Can you have any doubt of the result ? ° q ~. 

, : sure of 1,200 pounds to the inch. 
It is easy to apply this to your individual needs—business- 


men for would-be customers; clergymen for sermons; profes- 


sors and teachers for the class-room; secretaries for notices, etc. A special lar ge type machine 
EASILY OPERATED.—Unlike any other machine the will be fur ni shed i f des ired. 
pointer works from the inside of the dial circle, thus giving the : 
fingers perfect control of the pointer, with the least possible This paragraph shows samp le of 


motion. The right hand finds the letter, the left prints it. 
The right thumb or wrist presses the key in front for spa- ‘ 
cing between words. The paper is inserted under the feed- chine. 


tyPe used on the regular ma- 


Special Offer If any readers of the “Literary Digest” desire to try 


the machine before purchasing, we will, on receipt of 
the price, $8.00, send one to your address, and you may keep it for three days on 
trial. If not perfectly satisfied return it to us and your money will be promptly 
refunded. Be sure to name express company by which you wish shipment made. 














THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 


Hackett Building, Broadway, bet. Warren and Chambers Streets, NEW YORK CITY 


Catalog and sample of work sent on receipt of name and address directed to the main office as above. 
Be careful to mention LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A POLICY or AN AGENCY? 








The American Temperance 
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Life Insurance Association 


| 
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== 
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OF NEW YORK CITY 


is writing the soundest insurance at the lowest rate 
possible. It costs just half as much for protection 
in this Company as is charged in the “ old-line” 


associations. But we can 


insure only those who OUR CLAIMS ARE PAID 


are abstainers from intox- 


icants. In this selection PROMPTLY AND IN FULL 


of risks lies the secret of 
our extremely low rate. 
‘Temperance and a well-ordered life mean less lia- 
bility to disease and death. The problem is simple. 





If you would like to enjoy a nice ift.come you can 
certainly do it by taking an Agency and represent- 
ing The American Temperance Life Insurance 
Association, $1,000 or 
pila eee 
if you are willing to de- 
vote a little - business-like 
effort to it every day. Is 
it worth the effort? 
Write us at once, either regarding insurance for 
yourself and family or the taking of an Agency. 


Full particulars and information freely given. 


American Temperance Life Insurance Association 


COSSSSSOOSSSS SS SSS SSS SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSOHSOSOSSOOSS 


e £. 8. MARVIN, Agency Supt., 
$ Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
° 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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FRANK DELANO, President. 
@. E. GODWARD, Sec. & Treas, 
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Standard Dictionary! It is positively a splendid 
piece of work and an honor to our country.” 

THE INDEPENDENT, New York: “It is a 
noble example in which the modern tendency to 


popularize knowledge has risen to the highest level 
yet reached.” 


THE ECONOMIST, Chicago: “The best of all 
dictionaries. It is a work of which every American 
may be proud.” 

‘THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston: 
“In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typog- 
raphy, style, and illustration, it challenges criticism 
and commands admiration. It will make the 
world its debtor, and all who write must praise it 
evermore.” 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


COCOSSSS SS SSS OSS SSS SOS SOSSSS SSS SS SSSOSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOGHGOSOSE 


PRICES: INIVOL. IN 2 VOLS. 

¢ Half Russia, - - - - - - $15.00 $18.00 

§ Full Russia, - - --- - - heb 22.00 

: Morocco,- - - - - - - - - 22.00 26.00 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent on application 
: Funk & Wagnalis Co., 30 Lafayette P!., New York 
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Pisistcan Pride ee 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston: “The | 


THE ST. JAMES’S BUDGET, London, Eng.: 
“The Standard Dictionary should be the pride of 
Literary America as it is the admiration of Literary 
England.” 

THE IRISH TIMES, Dublin, Ireland: “ We re- 
gard it as unique, and as a boast for the American 
nation, and for its educationists, that the world will 
acknowledge to be just and well-earned,” 


THE LITERARY WORLD, London: “It is 
one of the chief fin-de-siecle glories of the English 
race beyond the Atlantic.” 

THE WORLD, London, Eng.: “The Standard 
Dictionary is an achievememt upon which its com- 
pilers, its publishers, and the English-speaking pub- 
lic of the two hemispheres have equal reason to 


! congratulate themselves.” 


British Aidmiration 
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_ saves time 


money too 


—100 let- 


ters, postal cards, copies of music, drawings, or 


Lawton Simplex. 


copies at that, by using the 


ing, and saves its 


g or clean 


Requires no washin 


). 


but little ($3 to $10 


The only way to be sure of getting the genuine is to see 


Printers. 


Send for circulars. 


that yours is the Lawton Simplex Printer. 


Agents wanted. 
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HE COLUMBIA .. 
~ DICTIONARY HOLDER 


THE MOST PERFECT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 











THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 








Or any book which is too heavy to be 
easily handled 





Fa 


“The Columbia Holder 


combines the merits of the best makes and is in all respects the most 
Practical, Reliable, Substantial, Handsome, and most desirable, of all 
contrivances yet produced for holding any book that is too cumbersome 
for ordinary handling. 

The device by which the book is kept open or closed as desired is 
simple in the extreme, and this in turn adds the features of durability 
and freedom from derangement, 





There are no levers to press, either in opening 
or closing The Columbia Holder 


THE ANGLE IS ADJUSTABLE so that it may be instantly placed in prop- 
er position for a person sitting, or the book may lie flat and high enough 
for reading by a person standing. 

By THE SELF-POISING OF THE SINGLE-VOLUME STAND, the pages of 
the book will all lie on a level, no matter where the volume may be 
opened. When the book is opened at either side of its center the 


heavier side sinks automatically until the open pages are on a perfect 
level. 


THE BOOK-SHELF,—Fastened to the main rod of the holder is a 
receptacle or book-shelf for smaller books ; a convenient addition which, 
while it adds to the attractive appearance of the stand when full of books, 
adds to its utility. 

IT HAS FREEDOM FROM DERANGEMENT.—The device by which the 
p = book is kept open or closed as desired is very simple, and can not deviate 

except at the willof the user. Eve art of the holder is substantial, 
Two-Votume STAND, WITH ONE BOOK OPEN ” 


AND ANOTHER SHUT well put together, and very durable. The woodwork s,of antique oak; 
the framework, etc., of iron, 


rs egs  reesre eee eee ees 


The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume and as a Two-Volume 
Holder at the Following Prices: 


SINGLE-VOL, TW0O-VOL, 

Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japanned or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 
salen - asa Antique Bronze, - ~- 10.00 15.00 
rT) ‘6 se ‘6 Nickel-plated, - - - 10.00 15.00 





Full directions for mounting THE CoLumBiA HOLDER are sent to each purchaser. You do not have to 
hammer or force anything. Each Holder is carefully adjusted before leaving the factory, and all the parts fit. 





JOSIAH ANSTICE - - ~- ~ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


N the writings of Apuleius, who wrote in the second 
century of the Christian era, appeared the earliest 





“Who gave thee, O Beauty, records that have come down to us of the beautiful 
The keys of this breast ? myth—the sweet story of Psyche. Her story is a charm- 
> we : ciliata — af * ing allegory, in which Psyche represents the human 





soul in the fulness of its beauty and the strength of itslove 


boundless light and wider spirit freedom beyond the curtain 











’ and its power to endure suffering during its earthly pil- 
IA ART PUBLISH] a grimage to the moment of its departure into that life of 
a 


—— of the mystery, ages old, which man miscalls ‘‘ death.” 
\ C ) While, as to its form, the story is a myth, it show- 

Exquisitely eth forth great and ever-living truths of human existence. 
Beautiful Psyche lived and loved—therefore she suffered. She 
Picture was beautiful in form and feature beyond words. The 


loveliness of heaven was in the tender grace and ineffable 
charm of the soul light that illumined her glorious eyes. 
Her beauty of form and of soul brought to her the great 
Ds che b | e ea love of him whose love was more than life to her, and 
with it came infinite joy, and also, alas! its faithful 
shadow, infinite pain. 
en 3 


Because she suffered she grew truer and stronger, 
and therefore joy then returned to her again in greater 





measure than at first, and this time without any shadow 
‘“* Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, of doubt or pain. In the deeper seeing and feeling doubt 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. died. In the greater strength of spirit pain was lost. 











When her soul had garnered the fruits of weakness and 

of strength, and the treasures of joy and of sorrow, and 

ad had transmuted them into riches of the spirit, she found 

immortal joy in that perfect union of soul with soul 

Divinely, Hk wherein the incompletion of man and the incompletion 

, Lovely of woman becomes a harmonized, integral existence, 

forming a blessed condition to which each contributes 

its complement and from which each receives more than 

is given, and nap which infinite existence shall ever 
increase its joys and know no weariness of spirit. 

This sweet story has long been a supreme favorite 

with lovers of the beautiful in thought, in art, and in lit- 
erature. It has been a fruitful source of inspiration to 
poets and painters. 
Of the various artistic conceptions of Psyche that great artists have given to the world, the most beautiful is that of the eminent 
German artist Kray, whose grand oil painting ‘‘ Psyche by the Sea” is famous in the world of art. This wonderful painting gives 
rare expression to the chaste inspiring beauty of the perfect form of woman, and to the loveliness of the human soul as the sweet face | 
of a beautiful woman mirrors it forth. 

This great painting has been accurately and artistically reproduced, in all the delicate beauty of the original colors, by us in our 
exquisitely beautiful picture, in which there is not a coarse, inharmonious line or color. Each delicate shade and color, and color 
tone, and all the grace and beauty of the original painting, which have made it so charming and famous, have been faithfully and 
fully preserved in our reproduction, which is the gratifying result of months of careful work of a most skilful artist, amd of the exact 
operations of the most successful color-reproducing processes known. Pe ; 

The position of Psyche on her mossy seat among vines and their flowers could not have been made more artistically perfect, in 
the grace and delicate modesty of the pose of her figure which presents with refining, inspiring, admiration-compelling effectiveness 
the glorious charms and chastening beauties of that highest, noblest 
won of an omnipotent Creator—the perfect face and form of a pure 
and lovely woman. ; 

By the most accurate and delicate process of color reproduction 
known, and used in these times of greatest proficiency in that art, the 
Company is able to reproduce these pictures with the utmost perfection 


“The pilgrim heart, to whom a dream was given, 
That led her through the world—Love’s worshiper— 
To seek on earth for him whose home was heaven."’ 


dt 

















in every detail in quantity sufficiently large to make it possible to sell a 
them at a price so moderate as to bring them within the reach of most 
lovers of the beautiful, which is one of the objects and desires of the as They wove bright fables in the days of old 
Com any Vhen be wagers poe ane fos painted vines 
ss : ° : When truth’ ver flowed o’er sands o > 
The size of the picture is 12% x 16% inches. When matted ‘Aad told in cong he high and egetie Chines! 
ready for framing the dimensions are 20 x 24 inches. And such the sweet and solemn tale ofher 
The picture is sold richly and beautifully matted ready fora frame, | whe ete —_ tha ee a a 
= rag mong of _—_ delivery to the purchaser by express, all To seek on earth for him whose home was heaven ! 
charges being prepaid by us. 
It will be a welcome addition to homes of refined and elegant “In the full city—by the haunted fount— 
taste, which it will brighten with its beauty and enrich with its charm Through the dim grotto’s tracery of spars— 


’Mid the pine temples, on the moonlit mount, 
Where Silence sits to listen to the stars; 
In the deep glade where dwells the brooding dove, 
. The pape lenin — the —— air, 
‘ ae ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ She heard far echoes of the voice o ve, 
For price and descriptive circular of this rarely beautiful picture send And found his footsteps’ teaces everywhere. 
name and address to 


of the ineffable grace and glory of the soul of beauty that illumines it. 





** But never more they met! since doubts and fears, 
. Those phantom-shapes that haunt and blight the earth, 
onco rd la Had come ’twixt her, a child of sin and tears, 
And that ming hy ey of immortal birth ; 
>. af Until her pining soul and weeping eyes 
A rt Pu blishin y Had learned to seek him only in the skies ; 
Till wings unto the weary heart were given, 
And she became Love’s angel bride in heaven!” 


Com pany 
38 Park Row ,°, .. New York City 
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THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 


Contents for February 


(A) REVIEW SECTION. 

I. ARCHEOLOGY VERSUS OLD TesTAMENT LITERARY 
Criticism. By Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., 
Oxford, Eng. 

II. THe PasToR IN THE SuNDAY-SCHOOL—HIs PLace, 
Work, AND INFLUENCE. By Bishop John H. 
Vincent, D.D., LL.D., Topeka, Kan. 

Ill. “Tae Sympatuy or Reiicions.”"’ By Professor 
W. C. Wilkinson, D.D., University of Chi- 
cago. 

IV. Gop’s GLory IN THE Heavens. By Professor 
Charles A. Young, LL.D., Princeton, N. J. 

V. THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT IN Ganuuny. By Pro- 
=— George H. Schodde, Ph.D., Columbus, 

hio. 

VI. Caurcne MertHops anp CaurRcH Work. Criti- 
cisms and yoyo by Laymen. By 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Editor ‘“* The Outlook.’ 


(B) SERMONIC SECTION. 
Representative Sermons, 
Peritovus Virtues. By the late R. W. Dale, D.D., 
LL.D., Birmingham, Eng. 
THE ANGEL WHO STRENGTHENED Him. B 
C. Johnston, M.A., Dublin, Ireland. 
Tue ConTEST WITH THE Evi. Sprrir. By B. J. 
Fog, Ph.D., D.D., Bishop of Seeland, Den- 
mark. 
RE.IGIon RationaL. By Rev. 8S. H. Howe, D.D., 
Norwich, Conn. 
Tre Brscte Art oF RerormMinc MEN. 
r er. 
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By Henry 


Leading Thoughts from Recent Sermons. 
CHRISTIAN “o-oo By Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 


THe ME&EKNESS OF THE UNIQUE CARPENTER. By 
v. N. D. Hillis, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 

Vision AND LIFE. By Rev. J. F. Carson, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THe Seconp Cominc or CHRIST TO JUDGE THE 
Wortp. By Rev. W. H. Moreland, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

GROUPS AT THE a AND WHY THEY a THERE. 
By Rev. W.N. Pile, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SLIPPERY PLACES FoR Fata yap. By Rev. Geo. 

Cooper, D.D., Richmond, V. 

CONSERVATISM AND PROGRESS. By ae B. 

Brewster, D.D., Brooklyn, N 








An International Monthly Magazine 
of Religious Thought, Sermonic 
Literature, and Discussion of 
Practical Issues. Now in 
its eighteenth year. 

Svo, 96 pp. 





Subscription per year, $3.00 ; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, 30 cents. 





Edward Everett Hale, D.D.: ‘I read Tue 
Homi.etic Review each month with great pleasure. 
. It must be of great use throughout the country.” 


Joseph Parker, D.D. (author of Parker's Peo- 
ple’s Bible), London, England: ‘Tax Homitetic 
Review is month by month acquiring larger circu- 
lation and influence in this country. I look upon it 
as the best periodical of its kind.” 


The Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore: ‘‘ We 
repeat what we have often said, that Tae Homi.Letic 
REvIEw is a necessity to every progressive clergy- 
man, and is of vast importance. . . . If a minister 
is only able to take one periodical, let it be this 
one.” 


The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo.: ‘‘ We 
have been reading THe HomiLetic Review for ten 
or fifteen years, first as pastor, then as editor, and 
for practical use we do not hesitate to commend it 
most highly. . . . One of the problems that we have 
never yet been able to solve is how a pastor can get 
along without THe HomiLetic Review... . It isa 
theological seminary in miniature.” 

T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D.: “I do not know 
how THE HomILetic Review affects others, but to 
me itis so full of suggestiveness that when I rise 
from reading it there are sermons on the tips of my 
fingers, sermons in ~ mouth, sermons on a eye- 
brows—head full and heart full of sermons. While 
I appropriate nothing of other preachers’ materials, 


THE HomiLetic REVIEW points out hew gold-mines 
where we can dig for ourselves.” 


The Homiletic Review, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Contents for February 


Suggestive Themes and Texts. 

Texts AND THEMES OF RECENT SERMONS. 

THEMES FOR PuLPIT TREATMENT. 

(C) ILLUSTRATION SECTION. 
Hints at the Meaning of Texts. 

Hints FoR CHILDREN's, CommcUNnION, FuNERAL, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS, AND REVIVAL SERMONS. 

Side Lights from Science and History 

LIGHT ON SCRIPTURAL TRUTHS FROM RECENT SCIENCE 
ane History. By Rev. George V. Reichel, 

., Ph.D., Brockport, N. Y. 
nace oF ScRIPTURE FROM Science. By 
Rev. A. L. Golder, Eliot, Me. 

LIMNINGS FOR TEACHERS FROM NATURE IN THE 
OrteENT. By Rev. D. D. Moore, A.M., B.D., 
Penang, Malaya. 

Helps and Hints, Textual and Topical. By 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 

Illustrations and Similes,. 

(D) EXEGETICAL AND EXPOSITORY SECTION. 

‘GUILTY OF AN ETERNAL Sin” (Mark iii., 28, 29). 
By Professor _ Arnold Stevens, D. D., 
Rochester, N. Y 

HARMONY OF THE Tascume oF THE Four GosPELS 
CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION. By Ph. 
Steinhage, Marshallville, Ohio. 

ScHoo.t or BrBte Stupy. By D. 8. Gregory. 


(CE) PASTORAL SECTION. 

A TALK with EvANGELIstT Dwieut L. Moopy, 
The Prayer-meeting Service. By Wayland 

Hoyt, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Preachers Exchanging Views. 

The Question Bow. 
(F) SOCIAL SECTION. 

Tue Socrat Prosiem. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. 
ScuHoo. For SociaL Stupy. By Dr. Stuckenberg. 
Livine IssvEs For PuLpit TREATMENT. 

(G) MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 
Wuat is SPIRITUALITY? By Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, 

Portland, Me. 
HyMN AND Tune Unions. By Ch. Crozat Converse, 

LL.D., Highland, N. Y. 
“INDIVIDUAL Cups”: A WAKING Dream. By Rev. 

Watson J. Young, Hillman, Mich. 

(CH) EDITORIAL SECTION. 

Sermonic CRITICISM. 
HELPFUL Data in CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Norices oF Books or HomILetTic VALUE. 
EDITORIAL NoTEs. 





== LACONIC——== 


Samantha Allen Turning the Tables. 


Europeans visit us and write strange books about 
us. Josiah Allen's Wife getseven withthem. Read 
“Samantha in Europe.” ‘‘ The best book of travels 
since Mark Twain's ‘Innocents Abroad.’**—Boston 
Times. ‘It is the best of all Miss Holley’s books.” 
—Ex-Governor John P. St. John. * The artist has 
caught the spirit of the author and the book is 
unique.”—New York Observer. ‘‘It is not only a 
witty and entertaining book, but it is a most in- 
structive work.”—Ez-Postmaster-General Thomas 
L. James. 125 iltustrations by De Grimm. 8vo, 727 
Ppp., cloth, $2.50; half russia, $4.00. Agents want- 
ed. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

Selections from Oliver Goldsmith. 


The Deserted Village. The Traveler. Pictures of 
Life. The Man in Black. The Eccentricities of 
Fashion, etc., complete in one vol., with portraits. 
Introduction by Edward Everett Hale. 12mo, cloth, 
prettily bound. 287 pp., $1.00, post-free. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


50,000,000 Devil Worshipers, 


800,000,000 heathen, 200,000,000 Mohammedans, ete., 
remain to be converted to Christianity ; yet great 
things have been accomplished. Read ‘‘A Hundred 
Years of Missions Since Carey's Beginning.”’ by D. 
L. Leonard, D.D. “Of fascinating interest.”— 
Christian Literature, New York. 12mo, cloth, 432 
Pp. Price $1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
80 Lafayette Place, New York. 





The Essentials of Elocation. 


If you would know how to speak, get a copy of 
‘The Essentials of Elocution,” by Alfred Ayres. 
‘*It is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.”—Lutheran Observer. Cloth, 
89 pp. Price, 60 cents; post-free. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard’s New Book. 


‘* ‘Isabella of Castile’ is sure of a large number of 
delighted readers.”’—Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. 
“Should be placed in every American home.”— 
Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 349 pp., gilt 
top; 7 full-page photogravures in tints, etc.; cloth, 
elegantly bound. Price, $1.50, post-free. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


John G. Woolley and His Valuable Book. 


**Joun G. Woo.cey is an English prototype for the 
American John B.Gough, a sort of inspired speaker.”’ 
—Cleveland Leader, Ohio. ‘Ought to be made 
public property.”.—Boston Times. This of his book, 
‘*Seed; Number One Hard,” Six Speeches, by John 
G. Woolley. Most effective Temperance Ammu- 
nition. 12mo, cloth, 157 pp., $1.00; post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New 


York. 
Our Catalog. 


We will send a copy of our catalog, free and post- 
paid, to any address on application; books of 
standard value ; price from 15 cents to $75.00, etc. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 





The Monkey Question, 


Living links and witnesses testify in scientific ref- 
utation of the doctrine of man’s evolution from the 
lower animals. See Wainwright's ‘‘ Scientific Soph- 
isms." ‘‘Adapted to open the eyes.”"—The Standard, 
Chicago. 12mo, cloth, 302 pp., $1.00, post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Women New and Old. 


The “new” woman, also the woman of olden 
fame, recognized as “‘ favor of the Lord,” etc., are in- 
terested in Jas. C. Fernald’s new book, *‘ The New 
Womanhood.” “ Almost inspired.”—Farm, Field, 
and Fireside, Chicago. 369 pp., cloth, $1.25, post- 
free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 


Shakespeare—About $3,500 per Volume 


is the value of original copies of the First Folio Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare; sole authority for nearly all 
his plays. Our reduced (8vo) photographic fac- 
simile, page for page, thereof, bound in ‘cloth, $2.50, 
post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York. 


High Kicking and Round Dancing. 


The whys and wherefores of the disputed question 
of dancing are treated in “‘ The Dance of Modern 
Society,’ by Professor W. G. Wilkinson, University 
of Chicago. ‘* Most pungent.’—Harper’s Magazine. 
“Its value far exceeds its price.’’"— Western Chris 
tian Advocate. Cloth, 60 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE VOICE 


48 columns each week, full of matter 
of interest to all. Illustrated 
with Cartoons, Portraits, etc. 


We will send to any person a sample 
copy of this most aggressive yet popular 
paper in the world, 


FREE! 


ARE You Posten on the general news of the 
week ? If not, get Tue Voice. 


Is Your Famity Fonp oF Reapinc? THE 
Voice contains select short stories ; interest- 
ing matter in all directions. 


ARE You INTERESTED IN AGRICULTURE? Here 
are especially prepared articles on all sorts of 
farm topics. 

Are You INTERESTED IN Pouitics? You will 
find here the latest politics bearing especially 
on the temperance question. 
| ARE You ror TEMPERANCE? THE VOICE is 
| the organ of the temperance movement. 


Tse Voice is entitled to rank among the 
best family newspapers inthe land. Its corps 
of able, trained editors and assistants present 
in admirably condensed form, in every issue, 
not only the most important current news at 
home and abroad, but terse essays upon al- 
most every topic of interest to readers of every 
class—literature, art, science, history, biog- 
| raphy, and fiction. 


Annual Subscription One Dollar. 





THE YOICE, 30 Lafayette Pi., N. Y. 
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e 
Y.ou note the difference in 


children. Some have nearly 
every ailment, even with 
the best of care. Others far 
more exposed pass through 
unharmed. Weak children 


will have continuous colds 


in winter, poor digestion in 
summer. They are with- 
out power to resist disease, 
they have no reserve 
strength. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, is cod-liver oil 
partly digested and adapted 
to the weaker digestions of 
children. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 





50c, and $1.00 











TIMELY STUDIES—THREE BOOKS BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


THE SOIL, THE WEATHER, AND OUR USEFUL PLANTS. 





“Es 


ially clear and suggestive.”—School Journal, New York. 


‘*These books are of great interest. 


he fact that they are written in popular style, renders them especially valuable.”—Messiah’s 


Herald, Boston. 


‘*They are all interesting and instructive books, discussing practical 


topics in a practical pes The matter is excellent and the style admirable.” 
—The Indianapolis Journal, Ind. 


TALKS ABOUT THE SOIL 


In its Relation to Plants and Business (141 pp.): A book of 
——— and Experiments for Students, Schools, Farmers, 
and others. 


For the cultivators of the land the grateful earth pours forth 
its richest treczsures. 





TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER 


With Relation to Plants and Animals (136 pp.): A book of 
Observations for Farmers, Students, Schools. etc. 





The weather is a stern democrat; it deals out rain, hail, sun- 
shine, and storm, without partiality to all. 


TALKS ABOUT OUR USEFUL PLANTS 





(149 pp.): A book of Observations and Experiments for the use of Schools, Students, and all who are Interested in the Culture of 


Plants for Pleasure or Profit. 


Plants require care. Weeds never die. 


AT RANDOM FROM THE TABLES OF CONTENTS. 





CuapTer I1.—The Earth's Clothing.—The First Observations. 
The Bones of the World. . . . 


CuaprTer V.—Artificial Climates.—The Control of Tempera- 
ture and Rainfall. The Cold Frame. The ee a = A and 
Orchard-house. The Hotbed. Planthouses. Practical Value of 
Observations. The Two Roses. 
ee VIlI.—Artificial Soil_—Potting Soils, Making New 
wm is. **ee 


Cuapter VII.—Things out of Place.—Plants out of Place. 
Friends at Home. Cvunclusion. .. . 

Cuaprer IIl.—The Multiplication of Plants.—Plants with Two 
Lives. Artificial Propagation. Layering. Cuttings—Out of 
Doors. Cuttings—Under Glass. .. . 

Cuaprer I.—The Friends of the Family.—Plant Character. 
The Useful Friends. Plant Lives. Tender and Hardy Plants. 
More Families. 


And Many Other Chapters. 





12mo, Cloth. Price per Volume, 75 Cents, post-free. 





Sola Separately; or the three books in a box, complete, will be sent, carriage prepaid, for $2.25. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 





Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 





